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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE conclusion of peace between the rival factions in Greece 

on Monday, and the abolition of martial law, were fitting 
preludes to the unexpected and spectacular appearance of Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden in Athens on Wednesday. The course 
of events completely vindicates British policy. E.L.A.S. will 
hand over their arms under the supervision of British officers, and 
later a plebiscite and elections will be held under Allied observa- 
tion. General Plastiras has stated that there could have been 
no peace if the British had not intervened. Responsibility 
lay upon the British because they were there to drive out the 
Germans, to bring food to the starving, and, as an obvious corollary, 
to maintain order in the transition period. The alternative .to 
intervention would have been to reject responsibility, withdraw from 
the country and leave the Greeks to fight out the war to the bitter 
end. If such an unthinkable course had been adopted, there can 
be no doubt that there would have been a war of extermination 
till one side was completely victorious, and that a régime based 
upon force alone would have been established. The British, obvi- 
ously disinterested in this conflict, have prevailed upon both sides 
to refrain from pushing the war to extremes, with the result that 
the Government has been induced to be conciliatory and the rebels 
to hand in their arms. Needless to say, the immediate miracle of 
good will between the parties is scarcely to be looked for. The parties 
remain embittered, and are organising their forces for the coming 
electoral contests, and nothing will have to be left undone to dis- 
courage the resumption of disorder. But public opinion—in 
Athens certainly, and probably in the rest of Greece—is shocked 
by the outrageous sequel to liberation, and appears to be profoundly 
rélieved at the prospect of settling its political problems by peaceful 
procedure. The best contribution that the Allies can make to 
ensure the settlement, after supervising the surrender of arms, is to 
push forward supplies of food and other essentials to the hungry 
population. 


The World T.U.C. 


The debates of the World Trade Union Congress held last week 
and this week have ranged over a vast field of international problems, 
for the most part political rather than industrial in character, touch- 
ing such matters as the peace settlement, reparations and the punish- 
ment of war criminals. On these questions there was a large mea- 
sure of agreement, but on one, a more controversial issue, it fell to 
Sir Walter Citrine to remind the Congress of the essential purpose 


on which all trade unionists are at one—to raise the standards of 
the workers. He was speaking on a proposal made by Mr. Hillman, of 
the American C.I.O., to establish a new and comprehensive inter- 
national federation of trade unions which would use all its power 
to press for the realisation of the programme of the conference—a 
proposal which was supported by the Russians but strongly opposed 
by the secretary of the existing International Federation of Trade 
Unions. Something of what Mr. Hillman had in mind may perhaps 
be judged by his comments on the fact that Labour was not repre- 
sented at Dumbarton Oaks and certain other international confer- 
ences—where, of course, the delegates spoke for Governments and 
not for sectional interests. To commit the conference in a hurry to 
establish a new International pledged to support its resolutions would 
be a hazardous diversion of the forces of trade unionism from indus- 
trial to possibly political purposes which would not make for unity. 
Sir Walter, resisting a proposal which would have the effect of dis- 
carding the I.F.T.U., put forward a compromise plan, under which 
a representative provisional committee should be appointed to co- 
ordinate the recommendations of the conference and submit them to 
constituent bodies for ratification. This statesmanlike proposal, 
made at a moment of high tension, temporarily solved the problem 
to the satisfaction of most of the delegates. 


Belgium’s New Government 


The Socialist M. Van Acker has succeeded in forming a new 
Government in Belgium, in which members of the Catholic Party 
and the Communists will be included. M. Pierlot held the fort 
bravely in the first period of liberation under conditions of ex- 
ceptional difficulty. He has been in the position of embarrassment 
felt by leaders of several Governments which carried on in exile 
during their countries’ occupation, and it was not easy for him to 
create contacts with new. men who had become leaders of the 
internal resistance movement. He experienced the handicaps which 
would have been suffered by any Government which had to take 
office when everything was still in disorder—while the resistance 
movements were unwilling to relinquish their activities, and the 
people were without food and the means of getting back to work. 
Moreover, for the machinery of administration there was no per- 
sonnel except that which had been employed by the Germans. 
M. Pierlot was blamed for his handling of the coal situation. It 
certainly was not his fault that total imports into Belgium since 
the liberation have been only 1 per cent. of what they were before 
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the war, and less than 3 per cent. of what they were under the 
Germans. Moreover, much of Belgium is still .a fighting zone, and 
the recent invasion of the Ardennes was a set-back to economic 
restoration. But a change seems to have become inevitab’e. The 
new Government not on.y includes all parties, but introduces more 
men who had taken a part in the resistance movement. M. Van 
Acker will have no easy task. It is in the interest of the Allies that 
everything possible should be done to strengthen his hand by 
putting ships, vehicles and materials at his disposal. 


United Air Forces 


Lord Trenchard initiated an important debate in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday on the part that should be played by air forces 
in the prevention of war. His remarks were particularly valuable 
not only because they stressed the necessity of having air forces 
immediately available for international action to prevent aggression, 
but also because they urged the maintenance of the organised 
co-operation which already exists. Today there are squadrons of 
many of the United Nations trained in the same way by the R.A.F., 
operating in the closest integration with it and based on the same 
aerodromes. He proposed that air squadrons of Britain, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium and France should be similarly organised in com- 
plete co-operation, so that at any time they could all act together as if 
they were a single force with common bases. In the same way appro- 
priate arrangements could be made with the United States and 
other countries. The pooling of training and resources in this way 
would not infringe on any national rights, but would in effect provide 
in international air force. The Lord Charce!lor not only accepted 
Lord Trenchard’s view, but said that to a large extent his general 
conception was already being pursued. But to achieve the end 
desired it must be consciously pursued by all the Powers concerned, 
and secure adoption as a matter of policy ; otherwise, at the end of 
hostilities, the various air forces will be likely to drift apart and 
lose that cohesion which is of the essence of the plan. 


Germans in Argentina 

Speaking at the World Trade Union Conference last Saturday, 
Mr. V. L. Toledano, of the Latin-American Confederation of Labour, 
sounded a vehement warning about the continuance of Fascism in 
Spain, Portugal and Argentina. He insisted that Argentina was 
busily engaged in the manufacture of heavy weapons, and that Ger- 
man money and German technicians were active there. The sug- 
gestion is that it will not be enough to remove of destroy all 
German military equipment (as agreed by the Big Three) and 
control all German industry that could be used for military pro- 
duction, and promote democratic governments in liberated coun- 
tries, if Germans are allowed to continue their war-like activities in 
an anti-democratic Argentina’) The point is one that cannot be 
neglected. It is no part of the business of the United Nations to 
interfere in the internal affairs of foreign countries; but, on the 
other hand, the future World Organisation will have to have plans 
for dealing with countries which threaten aggression before it 
matures into actual aggression. The possibility that such inter- 
vention might be necessary in the case of Germany was foreseen in 
the Franco-Soviet treaty; and a World Organisation will have to 
arm itself with powers to deal with any country which makes pre- 
parations, under German or any other influence, constituting a 
threat to peace. 


Requisitioned Land Bill 


In moving the second reading of the Requisitioned Land and 
War Works Bill Sir John Anderson did much to allay the storm 
of apprehension that has been aroused, though it is evident that 
extensive amendment will be needed to make it satisfactory. Con- 
cerning the main purpose which it is designed to serve there is 
general agreement. Some £700,000,000 of public money has been 
spent on such works as war factories, airfields, camps, hostels and 
defences on requisitioned land or land remaining in private owner- 
ship, including £60,000,000 on factories alone. A considerable pro- 
portion of these works can and ought to be put to a useful purpose 
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after the war, and the intention of this measure is to enable some of 
this expenditure to be recovered. The Bill as drafted undoubtedly 
gave too much power to Government departments to acquire or 
dispose of land without sufficient regard for amenities or public 
rights in commons and footpaths or the disposal of land under plan- 
ning schemes, and the machinery of appeal was inadequate. Finan- 
cial economy ought not to be the only consideration in such matters, 
and for that reason the Treasury is not the proper department for 
appointing the War Works Commission to which disputes would be 
referred. Mr. Quint'n Hogg made the pertinent criticism that a 
judicial Commission ought to be appointed not by the Treasury but 
by the Lord Chancellor. A measure which affects the acquisition 
of land on so large a scale ought plainly to be related to the functions 
of the Minister. of Town and Country Planning, but the Bill as 
drafted makes no provision for consultation with him. 


The Remand Home -Report 

The report of the committee appointed to enquire into 
the charges made by the Chairman of the Tower Bridge Juvenile 
Court against the conduct of the L.C.C. remand home at Marles- 
ford Lodge is a judicial and constructive document, ill deserving 
the description “whitewash” accorded to it in a singularly un- 
judicial leading article in the Daily Telegraph. It was obvious 
before the committee was appointed that the magistrates concerned 
had seriously overstated their case, and the committee very rightly 
points out where and how. The desire that delinquent children, 
or children from unsatisfactory homes, should be given the best 
possible chance does not justify language tending to create the 
impression that the condition of remand homes in London generally 
is litte short of a scandal. It is idle to ignore entirely the difficulty 
at such a time as this of securing ideal premises, or a suitable staff, 
for such institutions. That is of the essence of the case. On the 
whole, the committee takes the view that the Marlesford Lodge 
staff made the best of the conditions they had to work in. There 
is no foundation for the suggestion that the child with whom the 
Tower Bridge magistrate was principally concerned ever associated 
with girls suffering from venereal disease. As for segregation of 
innocent girls with girls of doubtful character, that would involve 
segregation by character—grades which, as the committee points out, 
no authority has yet proved capable of defining. On the other 
hand, there is candid criticism of some features of Marlesford Lodge, 
notably the lack of provision for recreation out of school hours, and 
a number of practical suggestions are made, of which the Home 
Secretary would do well to take serious notice. One of the most 
disquieting observations is that a state of perpetual friction exists 
between the L.C.C. authorities and the Juvenile Court magistrates. 
The first necessity, plainly, is to change that state of affairs. 


The Advancement of Learning 


It may well be that the same enlightenment which today compels 
the State to come to the financial support of the Universities may also 
stimuiate more individual benefactions. On the same day this week 
on which Sir John Anderson announced that the Government for 
each of the next two financial years would increase its annual grant 
of £2,149,000 to the Universities by a further £3,500,000 to 
meet their post-war needs, it was also reported that the 
Shell group of oil companies had offered Cambridge University 
an: endowment of £435,000 for the establishment of a 
School of Chemical Engineering. It should not be assumed that 
such munificence, whether it comes from the Shell companies for 
Cambridge or from Lord Nuffield for Oxford, is likely in any way 
to diminish the obligations of the State. It may rather be the 
reverse. New activities in a special direction are likely to be 
stimulated by private generosity. The maintenance and extension 
of existing activities are likely to be the first concern of the Universi- 
ties in estimating their needs for Government grants. The raising 
of the scope as well as the standard of requirements is essential 
if the Universities are to provide the background of knowledge 
and research which the modern State demands, and each advance 
will create new claims which must be satisfied in the interests both 
of general intelligence and specialised industria! progress. 
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**MURDER” 


“fAVHIS is Murder,” is the official German comment on the 

declarations of the Crimea Conference. The German pro- 
pagandist is unerringly accurate. So far as German Nazism and 
German militarism are concerned it is murder, and was meant 
to be precisely that. What is more, the commission of the crime 
will be pursued remorselessly. The preliminaries were admirably 
executed at Yalta itself, for there was dispelled there, finally and 
decisively, Germany’s last hope of escaping the fate she merits. 
The Crimea Conference might not have gone well. Questions had 
to be discussed, such as Poland, on which it was known that the 
participants held different views. They might quite well have 
remained of opposite opinion. The divergence would, no doubt, 
have been glossed over by the anodyne phraseology of some 
vague communiqué. In that case the worst might quite reason- 
ably have been assumed. But there is no escape from the un- 
compromising declarations that on Tuesday emanated from Yalta. 
There is no mere soporific assurance that full agreement has been 
reached. The details of the agreement are in almost every case 
disclosed, which has the double advantage of holding the partici- 
pants to them (if that were needed) and of demonstrating incon- 
trovertibiy the participants’ good faith. Altogether Marshal 
Stalin, Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt have done as much, 
in the eight days of their deliberations, to shorten the war as 
even Zhukov and Koniev and Eisenhower have achieved in the 
same time. At a time when the maintenance of Allied unity was 
most essential it might well have proved most difficult. Actually 
it has proved more impervious to outward assault or inner dis- 
integration than ever. Unless every indication is misleading the 
Crimea Conference will be remembered as not merely the most 
important but the most harmonious and constructive of all the 
now lengthy series. 

Nothing could be more encouraging than that, for the scope of 
the Conference has been so vast that the actual Peace Conference, 
if one is ever held, will have little to do but apply in detail the 
principles on which the Three have reached so large a measure 
of agreement. Their words, of course, are addressed in the first 
instance, even if only indirectly, to Germany. Her doom is sealed, 
her sentence is pronounced. It is not, so far as the German people 
is concerned, sentence of death, though one of the few criticisms 
to be made of the Allied declaration is that the single sentence in 
which it is affirmed that “it is not our purpose to destroy the 
people of Germany ” might have been expanded, and so phrased 
as to make it clear that for individual Germans, forswearing dreams 
of aggression and domination, life may still have satisfactions to 
offer. So far as there is sentence of death for Germans it is pro- 
nounced by their own rulers. It has indeed been pronounced 
already. For apart from the millions of soldiers whom Hitler’s 
dementia has already sent to their fruitless deaths it is inevitable 
that hundreds of thousands of civilians will perish from hunger, 
exposure and disease if the crime and madness of continuing a 
hopeless resistance persists. Even if the Allied organisations were 
able to undertake relief measures in Germany on the scale con- 
templated in the case of Germany’s liberated victims they would 
be unequal to the task of saving German women and children 
from the consequences of their leaders’ crimes. And in the crowd 
of suppliants for. bread and clothing Germany, if she is given any 
place at all, can hope for nothing better than the last. From that 
form of death and suffering yet to come she cannot be saved, but 
at least whatever Germany survives the grim ordeal still before 
her will be entitled to pursue her peaceable vocations, if to peace- 
able vocations she reconciles herself, as an accepted member of 
the community of nations. 


The Crimea decisions regarding Germany are comprehensive, 
practical and right. There will obviously have to be military 
occupation for an unspecified period, and on the whole it is best 
that each of Germany’s conquerors, France among them, should 
occupy a separate zone. Even so, considerable responsibility will 
devolve on the Central Control Commission at Berlin, for while 
each of the occupying forces must be independent and supreme 
in its own sphere, some uniformity of principle and method is 
plainly desirable, and that can only be achieved through effective 
co-ordination at the centre. But at least as important, for the 
areas to which they apply, as the decisions regarding Germany 
are the decisions regarding certain of the liberated nations. The 
crux of the Crimea Conference might well have been Poland, for 
the divergence between Russian policy and British and American 
was incapable of being disguised. The agreement reached, it may 
be said at once, is distinctly more satisfactory than there was 
ground for expecting. The desire, expressed more than once 
before by Marshal Stalin, for the creation of a strong and 
independent Poland is reaffirmed, with the addition this time of 
another significant pair of adjectives, free and democratic. The 
problems created by the fact that Russia to-day recognises one 
Polish Government (to dignify the Lublin Committee for a moment 
by that name) and Britain and America another is disposed of by 
the reasonable provision that a new Government, representing 
Lublin, liberated Poland itself and the Polish Government in 
London, shall be formed, and that all the three Great Allied Powers 
shall give it diplomatic recognition. This practical expedient 
appears to involve some modification of attitude by Marshal Stalin ; 
as far as that is so it should be recognised with appreciation. But 
such an administration will be only temporary. It has been urged 
repeatedly in these columns that interim arrangements are of 
secondary importance provided the right of Poland to hold free 
elections and choose whatever Government her people desire is 
fully recognised. That is in fact recognised in the Yalta declaration, 
explicitly and without reserve. The single point on which a 
still more definite assurance would be welcome is the auspices 
under which the elections will be held. Russian communications 
with the Russian armies in Germany run through Poland, and 
they will still run through it when the invading armies become 
armies of occupation. It was plainly not the intention of the 
deliberators at Yalta that the Polish elections should be held under 
any kind of Russian influence. It would be wise to devise some 
measures that would make every suspicion of such influence 
untenable. As for the frontiers, there is nothing completely defini- 
tive, even as regards the Curzon Line. And Poland is not com- 
mitted to the unwisdom of extending to the Oder. 

From the Crimea declaration as a whole an impressive and 
intensely encouraging picture emerges. The discussions of the 
General Staffs give promise of more concerted and even more 
effective action to shorten the war by the complete and final defeat 
of Germany. The discussions of the political leaders yielded 
once more, and in more unequivocal language than ever, the 
assurance that Germany will be made and kept incapable of 
renewing, in any future worth considering, the aggressions by 
which Europe has twice in a quarter of a century been desolated. 
On that there is no weakening. On the contrary, every month 
through which the conflict, with its tale of fresh German bestialities, 
lengthens out provides cumulative justification for the measures 
the Allies have concerted for the destruction of German militarism 
in its every surreptitious as well as every open manifestation. It 
is equally reassuring that the task of knitting the world together 
in an organisation that shall both preserve peace and promote the 
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productive works of peace should have been carried a substantial 
step farther. The foundations of the new order were laid success- 
fully at Dumbarton Oaks. It now remains to raise a worthy struc- 
ture on the foundations. That work will begin at San Francisco 
little more than two months hence. It looks, moreover, as though 
it would begin with agreement reached on the one problem left 
unsettled at the earlier conference—the question whether the 
opposition of a single Great Power on the Security Council shall be 
sufficient to veto action against an aggressor. An accord on this 
too has been reached at Yalta, but it does not follow that it will 
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necessarily be approved by the rest of the nations, and judgement 
regarding it must be suspended till the nature of the agreement 
is announced. The provisions for restitution and reparation by Ger- 
many are sound. Meanwhile the unity of the three Great Powers 
(though it may be hoped that here too France will’ be included 
with them) will be further cemented by the arrangement made, 
most valuably, for their Foreign Ministers to meet regularly in 
conference. Altogether the evidences of resolute and statesman- 
like construction in the midst of the continuing carnage give back 
to a desperate world the right to hope. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is possible to sympathise with the Polish Government in London 

in its disappointment over the decisions of the Crimea Conference 
regarding Poland, and yet to ask what it hopes to gain by the “ fifth 
partition of Poland” declaration it issued on Wednesday. It is true 
that the Conference fixes something like the Curzon Line as 
Poland’s eastern frontier, but it was obvious that Poland would have 
to reconcile herself to that in any case, and some of her own ablest 
politicians have plainly recognised that. Something, at any rate, 
counts for good. There was grave reason to fear that the Lublin 
Government would be maintained in power in Poland as a Russian 
instrument. That danger is definitely averted. The proposal for a 
new Government, under the auspices of a committee of three, which, 
besides Mr. Molotov, includes the British and American Ambassadors 
at Moscow, represents a marked improvement in the situation, and it 
will not help the Polish Government in London if by intransigent 
statements itself from inclusion in the new administration. Fortu- 
nately, men like M. Mikolajczyk and Dr. Romer have not so far 
committed themselves. There is one question for Poles to 
concentrate on now if they are wise. Free elections have been 
guaranteed, but there is, so far as I can see, no provision made (as 
there is in the case of Greece) for seeing that they really are free. 
The function of the committee that is to arrange for the new 
provisional government ought, I should have thought, to exten, 
to that, and the necessary machinery be put at its disposal. 

. * 7 * 

The announcement that on the retirement of Sir Richard 
Hopkins, Sir Edward Bridges, the Secretary to the Cabinet (who is 
a son of the late Poet Laureate), is to become Head of the Treasury 
raises again the vexed question of whether that office in its present 
form can with advantage be perpetuated or not. It is, of course, 
answered as well as raised, for the appointment of Sir Edward 
Bridges answers it so far as the immediate future is concerned. And 
it may be said at once that if there is to be a Head of Civil Service, 
it would be hard to find a better one than Sir Edward. Quite apart, 
moreover, from his personal qualities—to which all who know and 
have worked with him pay tribute—the advantage to the Prime 
Minister of being advised on civil service appointments and promo- 
tions by someone in such close touch with him as the Cabinet 
Secretary necessarily is must be considerable. I have argued before 
this that the importance of the vastly increasing civil service 
demands that the head of it should be not a civil servant, and cer- 
tainly not the senior Treasury civil servant, but a Minister. Against 
that it is contended that while Ministers come and go, this is essen- 
tially an office in which continuity is essential; and that while 
Ministers are politicians, and party bias might in some cases in- 
fluence appointments, a Civil Service Head regards efficiency 
as the sole criterion. That may be so. It is one of the cases in 
which opposing views are particularly nicely balanced. 

* * 7 * 


The variety artistes, I see, have resolved that they will refuse for 
ten or twenty years to take part in any shows in which citizens of 
ex-enemy countries are included ; but the decision was by no means 
unanimous. It can be looked at in two ways. Is the British music- 
hall likely to be seriously impoverished as a result of it? And is 
this comprehensive ban on possibly harmless, possibly quite desir- 
able, individual citizens of enemy countries reasonable or not? I 
should say No to the first question—for British halls will suffer 


nothing worth speaking about through the absence of German per- 
formers, and nothing calamitous through the absence of Italians; 
and Yes to the second question. Germany as a whole—under Nazi 
leadership if you like, but Germany as a whole—has so comported 
itself in this war that no British audience is likely for a long time 
to come to want to be entertained by Germans, and no British 
artistes want Germans as colleagues. A nation is a nation, and indi- 
viduals cannot detach themselves from it at will and so evade the 
penalties its crimes involve it in—unless, indeed, like Toscanini, they 
revolted against totalitarianism and its deeds from the first. 
* . * * 

Do soldiers detest crooning? Someone asserts categorically that 
they do. But no doubt someone might assert categorically that they 
love it, and be just as right. For soldiers, after all, are only civilians 
in uniform, and the range of tastes in the Army is the range of tastes 
in the population. There is something encouraging about that, in 
view of one particular piece of evidence as to the Army’s musical 
taste. Every week in the B.B.C. Forces Programme there is regularly 
included a series of “ request ” items asked for by men in the Forces 
at home or overseas. And it is surprising how many of these requests 
are for something classical. In this week’s programme, for example, 
I notice under that head a recording of Beethoven’s C Minor Con- 
certo, by Artur Schnabel, and a suite, “The Wise Virgins ” (Bach- 
Walton), by the Sadler’s Wells orchestra. And this is not exceptional. 

* * * * 

I am glad that the B.B.C. a few evenings ago gave some extracts 
from the letter addressed in the name of the doctors of Holland to 
the German Governor Seyss-Inquart. The letter, as a whole, is a 
deeply distressing document, presenting a picture of suffering, disease 
ard malnutrition in the occupied area which must have the gravest 
effect on the health of the next generation. Some Dutch children 
from the liberated area have been brought to this country, but it is 
in the still occupied area, naturally, that the worst conditions exist, 
and Mr. Law, speaking in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
had to sound the warning that even as areas are freed they will still 
be zones of military operations, and the adequate relief of civilians 
will be difficult. He spoke, incidentally, of 2,000 calories a day for 
adults as the target to be aimed at under the relief schemes. Holland 
under German rule is getting 600 to 800 calories. 

7 * * - 

A coroner’s must be a gloomy profession, and I suppose 
suppressed emotions sometimes break out and take charge. That 
seems the most charitable explanation of the supremely foolish 
observations attributed to the gentleman who holds inquests at Hull 
on the subject of democratic government generally. On a letter 
from an unhappy woman who wrote “Why do they have to have 
wars and upset people’s lives?” he commented, “ You must blame 
the politicians. The higher they are the worse they are” (the 
Prime Minister, no doubt, worst of all, with Mr. Eden a good 
second), and proceeded to lay down the law on the vexed question 
of delegation and representation. After affirming that most M.P.s 
have no interest in their constituencies, he added portentously, 
“Things will have to be altered after this. They will have to get 
their orders from the electors. The electors are never consulted. 
They are treated with contempt.” A little course of Burke on this 


subject wouldn’t hurt the Hull coroner. 
JANUS. 
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CRIMEAN STRATEGY 


By STRATEGICUS 


es military decisions of the Crimea Conference provide an 
entirely new background for the final phase of the war. The 
outlook for Germany has now been clarified as never before. For 
a long time Russia has been suggesting that she was not opposed to 
the-retention of some sort of German military force ; but now it is 
not only the Nazi regime that is to disappear but also the General 
Staff. It is, perhaps, conceivable that an’ armed force might still 
remain, but the German Army, as Europe knows it, stands or falls 
by the General Staff. The Allied declaration, therefore, means that 
militarism will be eradicated from Germany. Whatever has been 
loosely said before lacked this essential definition ; and if the inten- 
tion is really carried into action Europe and Germany may look for- 
ward to a new era. But it is obvious that such action will entail 
supervision and control over a long period. 

That may be considered a long-term provision ; but the effects of 
the declaration may show themselves in an added desperation of 
resistance, and the more interesting of the Allied decisions have been 
framed to cope with this. It is, at the outset, striking to note that 
the navy as well as the army and the air force were represented at 
Yalta. In a more comprehensive and intimate exchange of informa- 
tion than ever before that cannot be without its significance. Fur- 
thermore, it is of importance that the “north” has been added to 
the directions from which the Allies expect to deliver their blows. 

In the earlier phases of the war it may be that it was the better 
course to agree only as to the genera! direction of the Allied attacks, 
leaving for each the largest scope for free initiative. For long, in 
any case, both we and the Russians were fighting for life, with the 
immediate and all-important purpose of staving off defeat. But it 
can scarcely be a matter of argument that, since the Allies recovered 
the strategic initiative, they would have been better for some effective 
liaison between the command in the west and in the east. Victory 
seemed so near Jast summer that it was thought reasonabie in 
America to determine schedules for production as if it were to be 
achieved in October. But Russia was then occupying the attentions 
of merely a minor part of the German forces and was evidently 
working to a: different time-table. Furthermore, Russia was not 
yarty to much of the Allied discussions, owing to her Treaty of 
Neutrality with Japan ; and, without that excuse, she was extremely 
reticent about her own plans. 

That system could not be allowed to continue during the final 
phase of the war. Success has resulted in the achievement of a 
liaison which desperation entirely failed to achieve. The new system, 
however, does not provide for the co-ordination of operations in 
the field, and that is a matter for remark. The lack of such pro- 
vision suggests that the time is not yet ripe, and there are words 
in the official statement that emphasise this suggestion. “ Meetings 
of the three staffs,” it runs, “ will be continued in the future when- 
ever the need arises” This does not necessarily mean that the 
war is thought likely to stretch far into the distant future. No one 
can say when it will end ; but, be it near or distani, the attack will 
be intensified by a closer co-operation than ever before until 
Germany accepts the Allied terms. There are as yet ho signs of 
collapse. The defences of the Siegfried Line remain to be reduced. 
The Germans in the west had recently contrived to increase the 
number of their units until the Allies had oniy a bare superiority 
in numbers. They were immensely superior in the air. They 
possessed a vastly greater number of armoured divisions. But the 
Germans had shown themselves able to fight without air support ; 
and with the lavish use of mines and the works of the deep defensive 
belt they could defy the Allies with some assurance. Now that the 
Russian offensive has made such headway and is producing such an 
appalling number of casualties, it becomes possible to look forward 
to a time in the not too distant future when the“Allied superiority 
in the west will be more effective, and some machinery for the 
control of field operations will be necessary. 

It is against this background that every operation on each of the 
fronts must now be seen. They may not be major operations. They 


may seem in their first stages to be of minor importance and only 
later assume decisive value. At least they will have a real relevance 
to the single end of securing a decision in the field. The staffs 
have drawn up their detailed plans, the numbers and material will 
be allocated, and the respective commanders will shape them to 
the common purpose. It is in this light that we must regard the 
tremendous offensive on the eastern front. It is an astonishing 
thing that the pace of. the advance has only been reduced to about 
ten miles a day after over four weeks. In spite of the brake of 
the weather, in spite of the Germans holding on to several nodal 
points that compel the use of détours and secondary roads, the 
quartermaster-general has triumphed While Zhukov was making 
his best pace Koniev fell into the shadow for a space ; and now it 
is Zhukov who seems to have slowed down and Koniev is breaking 
through into Saxony. The Oder battle has dragged on; but his 
tanks have ranged far and wide, crossing one river after another and 
imposing on the Germans the heartbreaking trek away from their 
homes in winter. Breslau still holds down part of the river line ; 
but it has entered the danger zone, and Koniev’s tanks have raced 
across the next river line and are either at or over a third. 

The Germans are fighting back hard in the Polish Corridor ; but 
they are paying for it by having airfields overrun and aircraft and 
gliders captured in Silesia. They are paying even more ; for Upper 
Silesia is being steadily reduced to a dead-end. The present phase, 
full of sombre colour for the Germans, is, however, mainly one 
of cautious manoeuvre. It is not at all certain that Zhukov will 
not strike ahead at Stettin and reproduce in Pomerania the situation 
of East Prussia. At the moment that may seem a distant prospect ; 
for it is Koniev who is controlling the adventurous, operative wing. 
He has from the first made the pace for Zhukov, and it is evident 
that his group has a much greater strength than was at first 
attributed to it. East Prussia dies hard; but it is quite obviously 
dying ; and, when the last acre is overrun, there will be a con- 
siderable reinforcement for the western advance. The fall of Buda 
will also release troops for a renewed advance towards the west. 

Spectacular as have been the changes on the eastern front, great 
as are the daily developments, it is only an intermediate stage that 
can at present be seen. The decisive battle has not yet taken place; 
it has not yet even been revealed what shape it will take. The 
Russians clearly do not intend to waste their field armies on what 
may be a prolonged siege of Berlin. They, at least, will never forget 
Stalingrad. They are endeavouring to sweep the greater part of the 
German field forces into it or away from it. They have had to 
cope with an increase of the forces against them ; but, on balance, 
the enemy resources must be more inadequate than ever. For it is 
only very occasionally that we can grasp something of the losses they 
are suffering. The 30,000 prisoners in Buda represent merely the toll 
of two days. Altogether, 110,000 have been taken in the battle for 
the capital ; and there are captures of prisoners every day. 

The eastern front is, in any case, only one part of the scene. The 
Germans insist upon the imminence of attacks in the west ; and this 
while the First Canadian Army’s thrust is clearly causing them so 
much trouble. At present they have put seven divisions (including 
Panzer) into this battle, and it gathers steadily in fierceness. It is 
easy to recognise their anxiety. The British and Canadian troops 
have already made sufficient progress to initiate a threat to the 
northern extension of the Siegfried Line. They have reached the 
Rhine at Millingen, they have cleared Cleve, cut through the Reichs- 
wald forest and are extending their advance to the Rhine. It is a 
remarkable achievement to have accomplished such an advance under 
such wretched conditions ; and, although the Germans are pursuing 
their usual “fire-engine” tactics, they have been able only to 
moderate the pace, not to check the advance. It is clear that if the 
Allied troops can strike behind the Siegfried defences, the armies 
waiting further south will find their advance eased ; and it is this that 
gives the desperation to defence. 
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Tt is these armies that the Germans fear. The First American 
Army, they say, is about to strike through Aix. They have ex- 
tracted from the Roer dams a!! that the Allies left in their hands, 
and already the level of the river is falling. The ground must be 
sodden, and create the worst conditions for advance. But, of this, 
as of all the movements which the Allies are likely to make, the 
new governing factor provides assurance. They have come under 
the review of fresh and candid eyes. The dispersion and over- 
sights which characterised earlier operations will be under control. 
With the recapture of the initiative on the western front the Allies 
can strike where they wish. The point for the main attack has 
presumably been already determined. But, if the “fire-engine ” 
has been brought up to deal with Montgomery, it will not be avail- 
able for Hodges ; and it is very improbable that the last has been 
heard of this skilful and successful thrust to the Rhine. 


ANGLO-SAXON TENSIONS 


[This article was written before the announcement of the 
results of the Crimea Conference, which will, it may be hoped, 
do something to relax the tensions of which Dr. Niebuhr speaks. 
The article, indeed, serves to emphasise valuably one aspect of the 
Yalta decisions.] 

‘ New York. 

N his parliamentary review of the war on January 18th, Winston 

Churchill testily suggested that the accusation of “ playing power 
politics” came with bad grace from a nation which had a navy 
twice as large as any other and which possessed sources of power 
beyond the resources of any of her allies. Churchill’s sentiments 
probably reflect the opinions of his countrymen, including even 
those who have been critical of his policy toward Greece. 

It must be very difficult for Britishers to bear idealistic criticisms 
of “power politics” from a nation which is actually or potentially 
more powerful than any other, and which has not yet proved that 
it is willing to subordinate its economic power to international 
arrangements, mutually arrived at. It must be particularly difficult 
to bear these criticisms when they are vague as to detail and offer 
no help on the immediate and vexing questions of Poland and 
Greece. They bear the suggestion of a covert isolationism in them. 
America seems up to her old tricks of lecturing Europe from the 
vantage-point of a Pharisaic self-righteousness, while it accentuates 
her tendency toward irresponsibility by her refusal to be involved 
in the policies which are criticised. The outburst of The Economist 
against these American tendencies is the expression of a natural and 
inevitable British resentment, and a proof that Britain cannot possibly 
maintain the patiénce required for continual “soft answers” to 
American criticisms, however desirable it may seem not to offend 
the rich cousin across the sea, upon whose collaboration so much 
depends. 

It is not suggested that the policies which have been criticised 
do not deserve criticism. Despite Mr. Churchill’s skilful efforts to 
obscure the point, his acceptance of Tito in Yugoslavia and his 
opposition to the same forces in Greece do point to a “ sphere of 
influence” policy, probably agreed upon at Teheran and having the 
original assent of Mr. Roosevelt. Such a policy points to the in- 
ability of the Allies to find a creative solution for the whole European 
problem, which would overcome both the Russian and the Anglo- 
Saxon fears that the continent is being organised against one or the 
other. Such a partitioning of Europe may avoid immediate frictions 
between the Great Powers, but it certainly does not contain the 
guarantee of a stable peace. It does not even avoid immediate 
frictions if the Russian Government covertly uses Communist 
parties in liberated nations to establish its influence in regions 
which it has ostensibly assigned to Britain. American criticisms 
of such a policy come with poor grace, however, because America 
is actually more afraid of a Russian-dominated continent than 
Britain is ; and yet she criticises the immediate policies which are 
intended to prevent this. 

Such criticisms, to be valid, would have to be accompanied by 
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alternative proposals, designed to lift the whole problem of the 
organisation of Europe upon a higher level. But America is un- 
able to make such proposals, even if she had statesmen capable of 
elaborating them, because her relations to Europe are not intimate 
enough, and her continued co-operation in a European settlement 
not sufficiently certain, to give her the vantage-point from which 
to make such proposals. The inadequate policies for the solution 
of the continental problem are, in fact, partly the consequence of 
Britain’s and Russia’s uncertainty about the continued collaboration 
of America ; but they also tend to strengthen isclationist sentiment in 
America, a sentiment in which idealistic perfectionism and cynical 
nationalism are always mingled in a bewildering compound. This 
is a vicious circle of tragic proportions. 

While one can fully understand British impatience with American 
attitudes which have tended to create this vicious circle, it would be 
unwise to deal with the problem purely in terms of resentment. It 
ought to be understood that some of the difficulties arise from 
factors in the international situation which are beyond the control 
of any statesman. One factor which must be taken into considera- 
tion is that America is not a European Power, as Britain and Russia 
are. While her military weight in Europe may.be very great during 
the war, and her economic power very formidable after the war, she 
has no political counters in Europe with which to play the political 
game. Criticisms of the way the game is being played are there- 
fore partly the consequence of a sense of frustration. This does 
not mean that the problem could be solved by allowing America 
to establish its own sphere of influence upon the Continent. This 
is no solution, not only because Europe cannot be saved by par- 
titioning, but also because there are no historic presuppositions for 
such an American policy and not sufficient geographic contiguity to 
make it effective. 

If this difficulty is fully analysed it points toward an even graver 
source of friction between Britain and America in particular, and 
between America and Europe in general. The source of friction 
could be most succinctly defined as the tension between economic 
and political forms of power. Britain has, both in her Imperial 
connexions and in her relation to continental nations, sources of 
political power which America lacks, while America’s wealth and 
productive power give her an economic advantage over Britain. 
America is the more inclined to be unmutual and arrogant in her 
use of economic power after the war because she has a sense of 
frustration and impotence in dealing with political power, a frustra- 
tion which is aggravated by lack of experience in this field. Britain, 
on the other hand, will be the more inclined to cling desperately to 
her various sources of political influence, whether in Europe or in 
the Mediterranean world, whether in the east or in the west, because 
without them she would feel impotent before the Colossus of the 
West. And each nation will be inclined to be hypercritical of the 
way the other uses its characteristic: form of power. The American 
criticism may be more intolerable than the British criticism, because 
economic power is more covert than political power, and therefore 
leads to a greater degree of self-righteousness. Thus our refusal to 
accept adequate international restrictions upon our air power may 
wreck an international air conference in one week, while in the next 
week we féel called upon to criticise the “ power politics” of a 
Polish or a Greek settlement. Furthermore, the sins of omission 
expressed in tendencies of isolationism, withdrawal and irresponsi- 
bility are also more covert than the sins of commission by which 
European nations try desperately to achieve a minimal order in 
Europe. 

There is no great hope of solving these difficulties upon the 
present level of world politics. Friction between America and 
Britain can be avoided only if we achieve a much higher degree 
of partnership in both economic and political spheres. Yet such a 
partnership must not be achieved in the easiest way that it could 
be achieved—which would be an Anglo-Saxon partnership against 
Russia. That would make a third world war quite inevitable. It 
must be achieved within terms of a wider partnership with Russia, 
and an even wider partnership including the smaller nations. Upon 
this higher level, American political frustration could be overcome. 
I cannot find the moral and politcal resources for this higher level 
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of partnership, either in America or in the rest of the world. For 
this reason, the prospects of a stable peace in Europe or the world 
are not too bright. But it may still be possible to approximate a 
higher level of partnership than the minimal agreements of Dum- 
barton Oaks envisage. If we are to do so, there must be groups on 
both sides who recognise the deeper sources of friction between the 
great Anglo-Saxon Powers. It is perhaps inevitable that we should 
react moralistically to moralistic criticisms. But we ought also to 
understand that there are profound geographic and historic sources 
for the actions of nations. To understand them does not necessarily 
mean to condone them ; but to understand them will help at least 
to mitigate the resentment which may become a permanent barrier 
to full co-operation. 


FRANCE SETTLING DOWN 


By D. R. GILLIE 

HE French internal political situation is beginning slowly to 

clarify. Part of the obscurity which has* hung over it is 
due to the strong desire of those Frenchmen who have fought 
side by side in the Resistance Movement to avoid appearing in 
opposition to one another today. This has had the excellent effect 
of reducing the violence of political disputes which is traditional 
in France. Whether in the Consultative Assembly or in the con- 
gresses of the political organisations, old or new, now recovering 
freedom of discussion, there is a tendency to supplement criticism 
of the Government or of an alternative political tendency with 
motions of support for the Government or of solidarity with each 
other. This has often the drawback of preventing clear emergence 
of real differences. 

The Government stepped into a situation at the end of August 
in which the real power was held locally by committees of libera- 
tion, linked loosely to the central power, in part through the 
Committee of National Resistance, and in part through the newly 
appointed Prefects and Regional Commissioners of the Republic 
answerable to the Ministry of the Interior. This Ministry had 
itself to be entirely reconstructed, since, unlike such departments 
as Health, Finance or Agriculture, it was one in which it was 
practically impossible for a technician to continue to serve France 
in spite of Vichy. One of the first impressions which General de 
Gaulle seems to have received on returning to France was the 
importance of preventing the country from being split between 
the purists of resistance and the less active elements, many of 
whom had once believed in Marshal Pétain as an instrument of 
national revival and anti-German action. It has evidently been 
one of his principal aims to avoid the creation of a partisan State 
from which a large part of the nation would feel itself excluded. 
Following this line of thought, he and his Ministers have been 
restoring the State machinery, bu: to a considerable extent losing 
contact with the vitalising elements of the Resistance Movement. 

Until the General’s return from Moscow, and, almost equally 
important, the return of Maurice Thorez, the secretary-general of 
the Communist Party, to France, .the political groups which were 
giving the Government the strongest support were the Socialists 
and the Popular Democrats, that is the left-wing Catholic group, 
which is probably represented in the Government out of all pro- 
portion to its strength in the country. The Popular Democrats 
are, to some degree in spite of themselves, moving to the right, 
and inside the Government act as representatives of more con- 
Servative elements which have lost their own means of expression 
through being associated with the earlier stages of Vichy. During 
the month immediately following on Liberation it was the Com- 
munists who were the principal spokesmen for the discontented 
revolutionary elements in the Committees of Liberation. It was 
the Communists, for instance, who, at the end of October, dis- 
sociated themselves formally from the Government’s decision to 
disarm the patriotic militias. 

Since the signing of the Franco-Soviet Alliance, and the return 
of Thorez, the Communists have moved into the situation formerly 
occupied by the Socialists as the principal supporters of the Govern- 
ment on the left. The Communists, a highly organised and highly 
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disciplined party, with a remarkable record in resistance and a 
very -long list of martyrs, can permit themselves a greater liberty 
of manoeuvre than any other group. The members of the Com- 
munist Party have fought and died for France, but it still identifies 
the interests of the Soviet Union with those of the cause it repre- 
sents, and with those of France, to an extent of which the limits 
are not apparent. Its leaders are a'so aware that there is a rising 
tide of nationalism in France, partly resulting from the war and 
partly from the position, naturally painful to French pride, of 
being one of the main battle-areas in the west, without disposing 
of one of the main armies. Dissatisfaction with the unexpectedly 
severe hardships of the civilian population lead not only to dis- 
content against the Government, but also to a strengthened belief 
that France’s diminished place in Allied councils has meant an 
insufficient understanding of her needs and also of her possibilities 
as a combatant. 

The Government’s efforts to re-establish the French State have 
made important progress, but have not given the consumer much 
satisfaction. It has not only been losing contact with the Resist- 
ance elements, but also with public opinion, in such matters as 
rationing, fighting the black market, and the dispensation of justice. 
Government measures have been frequently misunderstood or com- 
pletely unknown to the general public. To this the Government 
woke up in the middle of January, when it found itself enforcing 
extremely severe restrictions on very puzzled citizens. Several 
Ministries have clearly learned since then to act more compre- 
hensibly, and to maintain better Press relations, 

The Government's position is strong, in spite of these failures, 
and in spite of the fact that several Ministers have proved disap- 
pointments, because it is led by Charles de Gaulle, and because it 
has solid support both in national opinion on the right, and from 
the Communist Party on the left. To this apparently artificial 
alliance corresponds an organisation of great importance—the Front 
National, The F.N. was created under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party during the occupation, to associate those of all 
opinions whose resistance activities centred round those of the 
Communist Party. It is now an organisation of which the under- 
lying idea is to group non-Communists in common action with 
Communists. Since the non-Communists are mainly isolated indi- 
viduals, and the Communists within its ranks are a disciplined and 
directed body, it is the Communists who predominate in its tactical 
direction. But the tactics are such as can give little or no offence 
on the right. And it is a right-wing journalist, M. Debu-Bridel, 
who writes the leaders of the F.N.’s Paris organ. .In the Con- 
sultative Assembly he sits beside that distinguished conservative, 
M. Louis Marin, whose white moustaches and those of the veteran 
Communist Marcel Cachin droop on the right and left of the 
Senate House in a harmony they have never known before. 

The full support now accorded by the Communists to the 
Ministry has given the Socialists greater liberty of movement in 
criticising the conservative courses of the Government. They have 
recently followed, at first timidly, the impulsion that came from 
some of those Resistance groups which are not associated with the 
Communist Party. (They were mostly founded before Russia 
entered the war.) These groups form together the Movement of 
National Liberation (M.L.N.), and recently decided against fusion 
with the F.N. One of the M.L.N. organs, Combat, at the begin- 
ning of February, attacked the Government roundly for failing to 
carry out structural reforms such as the nationalisation of credit, 
for losing contact with the Resistance movements, and for having 
too nationalist a foreign policy. It is this line of attack which has 
been taken up by the Socialists, and, except for questions of foreign 
policy, endorsed by the National Council of Resistance, on which all 
Resistance organisations and republican parties are represented. 
Schumann, formerly the spokesman of Fighting France on the 
B.B.C., and a man still in close contact with General de Gaulle, 
has recalled the General’s promises of structural reforms in the 
past, and declared that they certainly still hold good. The Com- 
munists have anncunced a little belatedly that of course they have 
not forgotten structural reforms, though their main preoccupation 
is at present the war. 
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This outburst in the Press has served very vividly to show that 
the mood of revolutionary hopes bred under the occupation has 


not been killed by the disappointments and hardships of the winter. 


It is particularly interesting that the first to make themselves 
heard were not Communists or close assuciates of Communists. 
The springs of possible action are very. various in France. Those 
who now classify de Gaulle as a conservative may find he is simply 
forging his tools for later action. 


THE NEW MODEL ARMY 


By S. H. F. JOHNSTON 

HREE HUNDRED years ago, on February 17, 1645, the 

ordinance providing for the formation of a “ New Model ” army 
was finally passed. The germ of the idea is probably to be found in 
a letter written by the Parliamentary General Waller in July of the 
previous year. Dissatisfied with the local levies of which all Parlia- 
mentary armies were composed, he told the Committee of both 
kingdoms that “an army compounded of these men will never go 
through with your service, and till you have an army merely your 
own, that you may command, it is in a manner impossible to do any- 
thing of importance.” Frequent desertions, difficulties about pay, 
laxity of discipline, a general unwillingness on the part of local troops 
to cross the boundaries of their own shires—such were the principal 
defects of the Old Model armies. The intention of the new ordinance 
was to create a force which should be paid directly by Parliament, 
and should operate under Parliament’s control, an army “ merely its 
own,” a permanent professional army that would “ go anywhere and 
do-anything.” The “constant pay,” which was to keep the new 
army in. being, and secure its discipline, was to be charged against 
national taxation. The New Model Army, in fact, was to be the first 
national standing army. 

Already, on February 4th, Sir Thomas Fairfax had been created 
Captain-General of the new army, with power to nominate his own 
officers. The “New Model” ordinance simply laid down that the 
new army was to be formed by uniting three existing armies, those 
Manchester and Waller, into a single force of eleven 
regiments of horse, one of dragoons and twelve of foot—in all 
22,009 men. The nominal strength of these three armies was nearly 
30,000 men, but their wastage in 1644, casualties and desertions, had 
been so heavy that they were unable to supply half of the 14,400 
infantry required for the new force. This deficiency was not dis- 
covered until March, and Parliament had then to fall back on the 
familiar method of impressment. This was a slow business, as 
most counties failed to fill their full quotas at first, and further levies 
had to be made. In the Rape of Pevensey in Sussex, three separate 
impressments were made in 1645, in April, July and September, 
yielding respectively 44, 49 and 56 men, and the like must have been 
true of every district in England which acknowledged the authority 
of Parliament. Because of these delays, although the ordinance was 
passed in February, it was not until April that the New Model began 
to assemble at Windsor, and it had to set out for its first campaign 
with its strength below the fixed establishment. 

There was little trouble about raising the regiments of horse. 
While the foot-soldier got eightpence a day—much the same as the 
wage of an agricultural labourer—the trooper’s pay was two shillings 
a day, although out of this he had to look after his horse ; a part 
of his pay, too, was retained by Parliament, principally as a security 
against desertion. Service in the cavalry was reckoned “a good 
employment for a gentleman,” and there were always plenty of 
willing volunteers. The tone in the New Model’s cavalry was set 
by the horse which came to it from Manchester’s army, especially 
the Ironsides, which Cromwell had raised for the Eastern Association. 
Cromwell himself was soon to be appointed lieutenant-general of the 
new army. As such his main responsibility was the training and 
leadership of the horse. Armed only with swords and pistols, taught 
to reserve their fire until they came to close quarters with the enemy, 
their heavy horses charging at “a pretty round trot,” the cavalry 
dominated the seventeenth-century battlefield ; Cromwell’s advantage 
over Rupert’s Royalist horse lay in the discipline which enabled 
him to rally and reform after a successful charge. 


of Essex, 
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The Scottish Presbyterian observer, Robert Baillie, wrote that “ the 
new modelled army consists for the most of raw inexperienced 
pressed soldiers,” a judgement fair enough as far as the infantry 
was concerned. The first task of the Major-General, Philip Skippon, 
a veteran of the Low Country wars, was therefore to exercise the 
troops as they arrived at Windsor in the complicated drill of the 
period. The foot-soldiers were armed either with muskets or pikes, 
in the proportion of two musketeers to one pikeman. If the recruit 
was tall and strong, he would probably be chosen to carry a pike, 
for it required considerable strength to manage the sixteen-foot pike, 
especially on a windy day, and he had to be able to bear the weight 
of his defensive armour. The pike was essentially a defensive 
weapon, intended to protect the musketeers against cavalry attack, 
but there were occasions when it was used in the attack and the 
fighting would be “at push of pike.” The musketeer wore no 
armour ; his dress was the red coat, regiments being distinguished 
from each other by facings of the colonel’s colour. His weapon was the 
heavy matchlock. He carried powder to make his charges in his 
flask, a bandolier of ready-made charges over his shoulder, a touch- 
box for priming, bullets in a small pouch with one or two ready for 
use in his mouth, and about two or three feet of match or tow, which 
had to be lit at both ends when action was imminent. Altogether the 
matchlock was a clumsy weapon, often dangerous to the user, and its 
effect on the enemy is difficult to estimate. 

It was discipline, rather than any novelty in its tactics or armament, 
which made the New Model Army a formidable fighting force. A 
severe code and the certainty of punishment, together with a greater 
regularity in the payment of troops, did much to prevent desertion 
and plundering, the besetting sins of earlier Parliamentary armies. 
When the army was disbanded at the Restoration the Royalist 
Clarendon was able to say that its soldiers had “lived like good 
husbandmen in the country and good citizens in the city.” Perhaps 
the reason was that the army was always fortunate in its commanders 
—Fairfax, “a person of honour and faithful to his trust” ; Cromwell, 
who always “did endeavour to discharge the duty of an honest 
man to God, and His people’s interest, and to this Commonwealth ” ; 
and the conscientious Monk, an honest soldier of fortune, in the 
best sense of that term. 

The New Model Army was created for “a more speedy, vigorous 
and effectual prosecution of the war,” and it is as an efficient fighting 
machine that we ought to think of it marching out of Windsor in 
the spring of 1645. It was this army which won at Naseby, Dunbar 
and Worcester, which pacified Ireland, conquered Jamaica, and 
helped to beat the Spaniards near Dunkirk. It is only after the 
end of the First Civil War that the army tends to become a religious 
and political faction. In 164§ no test of any kind was imposed on the 
men, although the officers were required to subscribe to the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Many put interpretations of their own 
on this, and John Lilburne, the later Leveller leader, was the only 
officer selected by Fairfax to be refused a commission because he 
would not take the Covenant. But the seeds of the trouble which 
broke out when Parliament tried to disband the army in 1647 can 
be discerned at the time of its formation. Robert Baillie observed 
that many of the officers were “ sectaries,” or Independents, and 
Independent influence tended to grow in an army where the most 
important section was Cromwell’s cavalry. Richard Baxter, the 
Presbyterian divine, found after Naseby that the Independents were 
still a small minority, although he admitted they were “the soul of 
the Army.” In 1647 only a quarter of the officers and a few hundred 
soldiers left the army to support the Presbyterian Parliament ; in two 
years the whole had been leavened.. After 1647 the New Model 
Army was committed to certain political views, and to the maintenance 
of religious tolerance by force of arms. Its achievements in this 
field came to nothing in the short run, although in the long run 
they had an important effect on the history of England, partly nega- 
tive, in the shape of the long-standing aversion to a standing army, 
partly positive, in their contribution to the growth of the ideas of the 
Rule of Law and tolerance. But the army that left Windsor for the 
West in 1645 knew little of these things. They were English gentle- 
men, citizens and countrymen—volunteers and pressed men—with 
their chief thought the speedy ending of the war. 
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NEAR EAST THINKERS 


By PROFESSOR W,. J. ROSE 

WENTY days of contact with the men who are helping to hold 
T the fort in the Nea: and Middle East, apart altogether from 
the wealth of impressions thrust upen one by history, the landscape 
and the common people, would suffice as a theme for a fair-sized 
book. As one who has had the privilege of going out there as a 
visiting lecturer, and being sent from unit to unit by the Army 
Education Corps, I should like at once to register a threefold 
feeling: one of gratitude to those who gave me this unexpected 
opportunity, one of conviction as to the vital importance of the work 
being done, and one of admiration for the men who are in charge. 
Never has it been my fortune to have so much living crowded into 
a month of time, and seldom have I found myself in such worthy 
company. 

In the short time at my disposal I was able to visit one “ quadrant ” 
of this vast area, whose north-south line is more or less Aleppo- 
Khartum, and which reaches from Benghazi to Bagdad. Wot until 
he is on the spot can the average European picture to himse!* the 
distances involved. There must be a very large number oi Ds— 
I have no idea how many—scattered up and down these mostly 
sandy spaces. What is more, the great majority of them cannot 
see that they are making any contribution to the winning of the war. 
Finally, they have in most cases been far too long away from the 
homeland, wife and children. These facts alone create a situation 
that offers the A.E.C. an opportunity of rendering an essential service. 
It is therefore a fortunate thing that, as already said, the choice of 
the men engaged in this work has been as nearly perfect as anything 
is likely to be. It should also be added that wholehearted support 
is given by those in command, from the C.-in-C. himself, through 
his area commanders, to the men in charge of the local units. These 
latter are sometimes larger camps of a permanent nature, sometimes 
acres on acres of tents, but in many cases small technical groups 
doing a wide variety of jobs. The evidence I saw of appreciation 
in regard <0 educational services on the part of both officers 
and men is eloquent witness of a spirit pervading the British Army, 
at least in this area, that augurs well for the future. 

The visiting lecturers are selected by the Central Advisory 
Council for Education in the Forces, a civilian body that has been 
at work in the homeland since 1940. From Cairo they are sent on 
in whatever direction the need and opportunity dictate, for periods 
of ten to twenty days of travel. They may be faced either with 
large meetings or with small groups. The audience in many cases 
will be “ paraded,” and then the C.O. is usually in the chair. They 
may also be, and often are, voluntary, in which case either the 
ediicational supervisor will take charge or someone at his request. 
I had both kinds of meetings, one of my audiences numbering 500 
men. Personally, I very much preferred to have groups of 60 to 
100 at the outside, or even smaller. This provided a far more 
suitable atmosphere for question and discussion than any platform 
meeting could give. 

Some of my best meetings were with a score of men, in more 
than one case isolated from the outside world. No restriction what- 
soever was laid on the lecturer, who was encouraged to say exactly 
what he thought. If I had any measure of success it was chiefly 
due to my complete frankness. Such subjects as “ Britain in War- 
time” or “ Anglo-American Co-operation from the Canadian Stand- 
point” or “ Changing Europe” revealed a high measure of interest 
and evidence of a good deal of reflection and reading. Men have 
come to me after meetings and said with tears in their eyes that 
this was the first personal contact they had had with their bit of 
Britain in three or even four years. In my judgement these soldiers 
are doing more hard thinking about the post-war world than the 
masses are doing in the United Kingdom. I told them this, and 
urged them to keep on. A poster in one of the local centres 
prompted me to this: “ Serve like a soldier, vote like a citizen! ” 

The type of work being done, as well as its dimensions, varies 
gteatly with the kind of unit, the time of year, and the length of 
stay in the present quarters. One time-table shown me would do 
credit to a Polytechnic Institute. Everywhere the effort was made 
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to creat an atmosphere in which the spare time of the men could 
be used both for entertainment and for enlightenment. The emphasis 
on practical things was obvious ; but purely cultura! activities seemed 
to me to be most in demand. Amateur acting, play-reading, every 
kind of discussion group, wall newspapers, and last, not least, music 
—that most civilising of human activities—all have their place. In 
one centre, with the help of women voices from the town, the full 
score of the “ Messiah ” was sung at Christmas to a crowded house. 

The foundation on which most of this work is built is, of course, 
the local libraries. I found these everywhere, and in some cases 
stocked with books that can scarcely be bought in England. Much 
patience and skill must have gone into the assembling not only of 
these books, but of the journals, maps, charts and photographs, which 
are usually arranged in a special room, dedicated to current 
events. The range of subjects offered by the library shelves was 
enormous ; something for every taste and for every mood. Of 
course, there are. text-books in arithmetic, shorthand, higher science, 
geography and law, not to mention business. These represent one 
whole category. Then come the English classics—poetry and prose, 
biography, history, politics and travel—with finally a large selection 
of fiction of every kind. 

The business of the visiting lecturer is not only to serve as 4 
connecting link with the homeland, but—and stil! more—to stimulate 
the routine work. As a rule, the subject chosen was taken by those 
on the spot from a list sent on in advance; but it would be 
almost true to say that the nature of the subject mattered least. It 
was the fact of a visit from far away by someone in mufti, who 
had something to say on a matter that is of concern to everybody, 
that counted most. 

Occasions arise when the’ resource of the educational supervisor 
is taxed in an unexpected way. One such arose under my very eyes. 
I had just got back from a late morning lecture fifteen miles away. 
It was 3 o’clock, the day was Saturday, and the weather foul. (It 
can rain in Palestine.) In the office of the captain, a young 
Cambridge man, was a still younger naval cadet engaged in con- 
ference. They invited me to sit down, and it transpired that the 
visitor was disturbed over some of Whitehead’s views as to the 
influence of Greek thought on the pre-renaissance period in Italy. 
While trying to help him we were suddenly interrupted by the 
telephone. The captain’s reply was, “Hold on a minute: I'll see 
whether we have it!” In a moment he was back from the library, 
two rooms away, with the news that “it” was not to be had He 
remarked, however, that he would try in the town. Would the 
party ring up again in fifteen minutes? I ventured to ask what 
“jt” was, and learned that the text of Macaulay’s “ Horatius ” 
was needed that evening as part of a programme of shadow pictures, 
&c. When all efforts to secure the text in the town failed, 
I volunteered to help. Some two hundred iines of the “ Lay” had 
served me as a recitation fifty-one years ago in a little red school- 
house. I could dictate them if someone would write them out on 
the machine. This latter the captain undertook to do. and an hour 
later the messenger got his text. “This place never likes to admit 
that it’s licked,” said the captain. But whether that was one of 
the things a lecture: was sent out 3,500 miles to ensure can be left 
to others to decide. 


COMPARISON 


I COULD compare you to a thousand things 
That make this world a wonder and delight: 
The butterfly that flits with jewelled wings 
From leaf to flower, the friendly stars at night, 
The flush of dawn, the burning light of day, 
Dew on the grass or blossom on the tree, 
The prismy splendour of the tossed sea spray, 
Or Autumn’s fire or Summer’s greenery. 

In Nature’s every charm my thought can trace 
A living echo of your loveliness, 

The fair reflection of your spirit’s grace, 
Your body’s beauty or your mind’s impress. 
The lavish beauties of the generous earth 

For me are symbols to proclaim your worth. 


W. R. LarHaM. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Foreign Office have for generations adopted what might 

seem a singular system in moving their employees from one 
post to another. The man who, after ten years in China, has 
acquired some smattering, not of Cantonese only, but also of 
Kuanhua and Wu, is sent suddenly to represent his country in the 
Republic of Panama; conversely a man who has spent his early 
life in Latin America is, on being transferred to the Foreign Office, 
set down to deal with the problems of the Scandinavian States. 
This system, which to many appears empirical, is in fact based on 
long experience of the effect upon the British temperament of resi- 
dence abroad. It has been found that a man who has lived for 
several years either in Athens or Helsinki tends to “ identify” him- 
self with Greek or Finnish politics and to acquire for the country 
in which he has resided fervent affection or fervent dislike, either 
of which emotions diminishes the value of his advice and judge- 
ment. It might be contended, perhaps, that the stages of constant 
disinfection through which our diplomatists are passed renders them 
so neutral as to become impervious, not to passions only, but also 
to ideas: but at least they are discouraged from identifying them- 
selves with causes which, however noble, bear little relation to the 
needs and interests of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Even 
more disturbing is the effect upon the itinerant journalist or poli- 
tician of some chance or temporary association with a small and 
distant country. If he be a vain man, his vanity is flattered by 
discovering that in Ruritania he is regarded as a person of infinitely 
greater eminence than he had ever been in Kettering or Totnes ; 
and if he be an idealist, his idealism finds a far more satisfactory 
vent in espousing the Ruritanian under-dog than it had ever found 
in sponsoring boys’ clubs in Battersea. 

+ * + * 

More curious, even, is the effect upon the visiting Englishman 
of personal contact with the politics and problems of the Near and 
Middle East. The same man who, when visiting India or East 
Africa, would retain unperturbed his Whitehall view of the Con- 
gress Party or of the tribal difficulties of the Bantu or the Masai, 
will, when brought into contact with the politics of a country out- 
side our own area of responsibility, suddenly develop extreme partisan 
emotions. Instead of approaching these problems from the central 
focus of British interests, he will approach them from the detached 
focus of purely local interests. His altruism will become so in- 
flamed as to tempt him to espouse some foreign requirements with 
greater vehemence than he had ever devoted to British require- 
ments, and his enthusiasm will become infected with a sense of 
personal mission and a conviction of extreme moral righteousness. 
A further psychological phenomenon can also be observed. The 
Englishman who for the first time visits the Middle East is apt to 
be fascinated by the blend which it offers between the unknown 
and the known, between the exotic and the familiar, between the 
mysterious and the understandable. Before the last war it was 
Turkey which exercised this unbalancing effect upon the travelling 
Englishman ; he was apt to attribute to the “ clean-fighting Turk” 
qualities of chivalry which were not confirmed by the experiences 
of the Kut garrison; and to attach to Pan-Islamism a vague and 
imponderable significance which seemed to lose its reality when the 
Khalifate was, without a murmur, suppressed. The place of the 
Turks in our imagination has now been filled by the Arabs. It 
is they who, with considerable dexterity, arouse and exploit our 
vanity, our affections and our fear of the unknown. It is they who 
tempt us to forget at moments that we are primarily Europeans. 

* * * * 

I should:be the last to deny that it is a major British interest 
to gain and to retain the friendship of the Arab world. Yet if we 
approach the problems of the Levant with the sole desire to appease 
Arab susceptibilities we may find, not merely that our focus be- 
comes distorted, but that we are insensibly committed to courses 
which are in fact dishonourable and disadvantageous. In regard 
to Palestine, we are committed by the Balfour Declaration and the 


White Paper. In regard to Syria and the Lebanon—in which 
areas serious difficulties may at any moment arise—we are also 
bound by pledges which it is important to remember. When, on 
June 8, 1941, General Catroux proclaimed the indépendence of 
the Syrian and Lebanes2 republics, he added the following important 
rider:—“ Your status of independence and sovereignty will be 
guaranteed by a Treaty which will also define our mutual relations,” 
This proclamation, with all that it implied, was publicly and 
officially endorsed by our Ambassador in Cairo. In August of the 
same year an exchange of letters took place between Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton (at that time our Minister in the Middle East) and 
General de Gaulle. “Great Britain,” wrote Mr. Lyttelton, “ has 
no interest in Syria and the Lebanon, except to win the war. We 
have no desire to encroach in any way upon the position of France, 

We freely admit that France should have the predominant 
position in Syria and the Lebanon over any other European Power, 
It is in this spirit that we have always acted.” In acknowledging 
this letter, General de Gaulle took note of our disinterestedness and 
of the fact that Great Britain “admits, as a basic principle, the 
permanent and privileged position of France.” This assurance was 
reaffirmed by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
September 9, 1941. “We recognise,” he said, “that among all the 
nations of Europe the position of France in Syria is one of special 
privilege and that in so far as any European countries have influence 
in Syria, that of France will be pre-eminent.” 

* * * * 

These pledges were given at a moment when we desired to obtain 
the assistance of the Free French, and the support of French 
opinion, in securing that the Levant Republics should not be used 
by our enemies as a base of attack upon Egypt or Iraq: it would be 
highly dishonourable, now that the danger is removed, to contend 
that our promises did not apply to a situation in which the two 
Republics would be completely independent. If we had some 
reservation in mind we should have stated it frankly at 
the time: the pledges given in 1941 conveyed, and were 
intended to convey, the impression that Great Britain desired 
France to conclude with Syria and the Lebanon treaties 
similar to those which govern our own relations with Egypt and 
Iraq. If the Levant Republics are today unwilling to conclude 
such a Treaty with France, then it is for the French to seek an 
agreed settlement by direct negotiation; our own attitude in the 
matter must remain governed by the pledges which, in a moment 
of difficulty and danger, we publicly gave to France. In order to 
get our focus correct it is useful to transpose the situation into 
other terms. Supposing (as might well have happened) that in 
1941 we ourselves had still occupied a mandatory position in Iraq: 
supposing that England had been invaded and London occupied; 
supposing that at the time of Reshid Ali’s pro-German rebellion 
the United States Legation at Baghdad had openly espoused the 
cause of Reshid Ali; supposing that the United States Govern- 
ment had given us pledges even half as definite as those which in. 
194I we gave to France; and supposing that. thereafter the State 
Department had construed those pledges as meaning something 
wholly different—then I am convinced that public opinion in this 
country would have felt that America had behaved with perfidy and 
lack of faith. 

* * * * 

Our position in Europe after the war will be one of immense 
difficulty: our moral responsibility will be greater than ever, 
whereas our physical power will be less. The gap between our 
responsibilities and our strength can only be filied by confidence. 
The whole world realises that in certain areas we are not strong 
enough to impose our own conceptions of right and wrong ; this 
fact should render us doubly scrupulous in maintaining confidence 
in those areas where our writ stil] runs. The confidence of Western 
Europe is more important to us than any other consideration; if 
we behave like a Balkan state, we shall become one. 
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THE THEATRE 


“Emma.” At the St. James’s. 

PurIsTS, of course, object to the dramatisation of novels, and in 
theory I agree with them, but only in theory, since such efforts at 
original drama as mostly reach the stage suggest that many dramatists 
are well advised—as well as becomingly modest—in going to suc- 
cessful novels for good raw material. But Mr. Gordon Glennon, 
who is responsible for the present skilful and largely faithful dramati- 
sation of Jane Austen’s Emma, has purists of two kinds to face: 
those of the drama and of Jane Austen. But it is not likely that many 
devoted readers of Jane Austen go to the theatre. Its habitual level 
is too crude for them. As for the general public, Mr. Robert Donat, 
who is responsible for the presentation of Emma, has wisely added 
the attraction of a film-star, Anna Neagle, in the part of Emma, 
and I shall be surprised if this combination is not successful in 
filling the St. James’s Theatre for some time. 

Critics who dogmatise theoretically upon what is suitable or un- 
suitable for the stage, on what is dramatic or undramatic, write 
themselves down as asses. This Emma is enjoyable and interesting 
as a drama, although it is not the same Emma as the novel, nor is 
Anna Neagle the same person as Jane Austen’s. Nevertheless, she 
is a personality—gay, irresistible, maddening, but always charming 
in her assortment of fascinating period dresses. Frank Allenby’s 
Mr. Knightley is nearer Jane’s, and how ravishing to see him in 
the clothes of the period! Was there ever a style so becoming to 
men? A word of particular praise is due to Gillian Lind, who 
created an entirely original and entertaining Miss Bates, and to 
Terry Randall’s convincing Harriet Smith. The play was well pro- 
duced by Jack Minster, and both the setting and the dresses were 
delightful. This is a play theatre-goers will enjoy, let purists 
of all kinds say what they will. 


JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


* Together Again.”’ At the Tivoli_—** The Thin Man Goes Home”’ 
and ‘* Inside China To-day.” At the Empire.——** The Man in 
Half-Moon Street.’’ At the Cdeon. 


Tue exiled American soldier seeking in foreign cinemas the images 
of home must surely find more pleasure in such films as Together 
Again and The Thin Man Goes Home than in a deliberate and 
self-conscious representation of American domestic felicity like Since 
You Went Away. Not that the first two films aim at any kind 
of realism. Rather do they burlesque that warm homeliness, that 
cheerful acceptance of the parochial and the prosperously common- 
place which many Americans seem to regard as their contribution 
to the spirit of our times. For the American smali town, though 
full of screen figures of fun, is also a prime object of American 
affection. In Together Again Irene Dunne has succeeded her revered 
husband as mayor of a remote township and then Charles Boyer 
arrives (a glamorous artist from New York) to create a statue of 
the late lamented worthy, and to woo his widow. The plotting of 
Charles Coburn to project his prematurely celibate daughter-in-law 
into a new romance provides excellent comedy, and no actress has 
ever given a -better account of duty struggling with temptation 
(abetted by a sense of humour) than Irene Dunne gives here. Here 
in fact are really pleasant people in really funny situations. 

The Thin Man Goes Home finds it necessary to bridge the long 
gap since the last of the Thin Man films with a kind of recapitulation 
of the domestic situation which traditionally exists between detective 
Nick Charles and his wife (William Powell and Myrna Loy). Some 
of the episodes, designed to demonstrate their homeliness; their love 
of liquor, and their devotion to their dog Asta, are a little forced, but 
once the detection begins the film reaches the level of its prede- 
cessors. The plot is more than adequately complicated, and the 
solution sufficiently exciting and unexpected, and William Powell’s 
Nick Charles is such a convivial character that we have the com- 
fortable feeling throughout that no great harm will come to anyone, 
not even to the diffident citizen who turns out to be a most vicious 
murderer. 

In The Man in Half-Moon Street there is not so much a plot 
asa solution. We know almost from the start that the ninety-year-old 
doctor who remains at the physical age of thirty-five with the aid 
of regular injections of extracts from other men’s glands is eventually 
destined to age with embarrassing suddenness. In anticipation of 
this horrific event we grow a little tired of watching Mr. Nils 
Asther’s increasingly frantic attempts to retain his youth and his 
fiancée by finding a surgeon prepared to operate on the young 
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man imprisoned in his mysterious mansion. When the growing 
old eventually takes place (it happens most remarkably in front of 
the camera) we are intrigued but scarcely compensated for the round- 
about route of horror we have taken to this inevitable conclusion. 
It is a pity, too, that American producers—so friendly to their own 
domestic scene—are always so unkind about London. Fog and the 
occasional flop of a suicide into the Thames—these appear to be the 
screen characteristics of our venerable city. 


The March of Time’s new release, Inside China To-day, some- 
times goes politically awry in the attempts of its commentary to 
espouse the cause of Chiang-Kai-Shek, but it is worth seeing for its 
account of contemporary Chinese life. Victor Jurgens, who photo- 
graphed the material, has given us some rare portraits of an oriental 
people with individual personalities and problems. Here is a film 
which removes from the East some of its traditional screen “ in- 
scrutability.” EpGar ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 
A French Conductor 


M. Paut Paray, the conductor of the Colonne concerts in Paris, 
has been on a visit to this country and last week conducted the 
B.B.C. and London Philharmonic Orchestras. The performances 
given of Franck’s Symphony in D by the former orchestra and of 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique by the latter, made it evident 
that M. Paray is an outstanding interpreter of his country’s music. 
Both these symphonies stand in need of skilful interpretation. 
Franck’s short-breathed phrases and the organ-like registration of his 
scoring make his music liable to become choppy in rhythm and 
thick in texture; while in nine of ten performances Berlioz’s last 
movement degenerates into a noisy din, in which melody and har- 
mony become hopelessly obliterated, so that one had come to dread 
the advent of the Witches’ Sabbath. M. Paray’s supple sense of 
rhythm and feeling for melodic line solved all the problems of 
Franck’s two-bar rhythms and of Berlioz’s long-winded melodies 
alike, and the translucency of texture which he obtained from the 
players made the best both of Franck’s clumsiness and Berlioz’s 
brilliance. 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra is to be complimented on 
giving the conductor what he wanted in the way of bright, clean tone. 
M. Paray himself paid it the compliment of letting it play on with- 
out fussing in passages where detailed direction was not required— 
a sure sign that conductor and players have gained confidence in 
one another. Only at times they did not seem to satisfy him in 
rhythmic vitality, to which he was unwise to draw our attention by 
audibly stamping his foot. For the rhythms were in fact lively 
beyond our usual experience, and graceful, too. The elegance of 
the Valse, played with extreme delicacy and without any over- 
emphasis on the stresses usually heavily underlined by our con- 
ductors, was delightful. But whar made this an outstanding per- 
formance was the way these qualities—the brilliance, the clarity of 
texture and the vivid and elegant rhythms—served to re-create the 
thrilling romantic horror of Berlioz’s imagination. As in the Valse, 
so in the Symphony as a whole, understatement can be more 
exciting and dramatic than overemphasis and mere volume of 
sound. 


At this concert Mme. Lefébure played Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
in a most brilliant and finished style. This was a French view of 
Beethoven, even to the timbre of the instrument used, so much 
brighter and lighter in tone than the solemn and solid Germanic 
pianofortes.. That it should have enchanted the ear was not only 
due to this contrast and to the realisation of how much we have 
missed in the years of severance from French culture. For the 
pianist had perceived and conveyed to us the lyrical beauty of this 
most poetic of Beethoven’s Concertos. So to call it a French view 
of Beethoven is not to imply that it was provincial, or negligent of 
the essentials, or, worse still, merely smart. For smartness there 
was, indeed, at the end of the concert Rimsky-Korsakov’s series of 
picture-postcards (twopence coloured) from Spain, which were given 
their full vividness of hue. 

DyNELEY Hussey. 
THE INDEX of Vol. 173 of “THE SPECTATOR” is now READY. 
One shilling and sixpence should be enclosed with instructions and 
addressed to INDEX Dept., “ The Spectator,” Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, England. 
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LETTERS TO 


PRAIRIE LIFE 


Sir,—Here on the Pacific Coast, after spending fifty years as a missionary 
in the prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, I 
receive The Spectator week by week, and as a citizen of the Dominion 
and British Empire, read its contents with considerable interest and 
edification. 

The illum nating article entitled “ Prairie Life” appearing in the issue 
of December 2nd, interested me considerably. Evidently Mrs. Hewitt is 
well disposed towards a life and country which has attracted hundreds 
of thousands of British people during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, and is also anxious to encourage emigration of a kind that will 
enrich both the life of the Dominion and strengthen the ties that 
bind us together in a Commonwealth of liberty-loving people. Un- 
doubtedly this is all to the good, for both the Dominion and Empire. 

The attractions of prairie life in the later part of the eighteenth and the 
opening years of the present century were irresistible to the multitudes of 
bright, well-educated and loyal young Britishers, and well those who were 
privileged to welcome them, and did their best to place them on farms 
and ranches, know how frequently they were asking them to face labour 
conditions, environment and climate for which they had received little 
or no preparation, and yet were frequently surprised to learn that in 
spite of many handicaps they succeeded finally in “making good” and 
not infrequently enriched the life of the community, city and province, 
in the course of a few years. 

Early in the present century we welcomed to these provinces more 
than six hundred British teachers for our public schools, who came 
to us through the activities of the Fellowship of the Maple Leaf. These 
qualified British teachers were welcomed by the respective Provincial 
Governments and well supplied a felt need at that time of our Education 
Departments. During this period many of us felt the establishment of 
Canadian hostels in England, where an education and training for a new 
life in our prairie provinces could be given, very necessary, for it must 
be remembered a prairie province differs considerably from the provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and this favoured 
province of British Columbia. If such preparation could have been 
received at that time by thousands of our emigrants it would have been 
of inestimable value to them and would have prevented failures which 
were to be attributed more often to lack of preparation for life under 
new conditions rather than to unwillingness to engage in manual labour 
and quickly get in touch with their environment. 

The time and opportunity for the creation of Canadian hostels may now 
have passed, but the creation of such an institution as a Fairbridge School 
in the heart of our prairie provinces would undoubtedly be of inestimable 
value in providing good and prosperous citizens for both the Dominion 
and the British Empire. A school of this character, as many of your 
readers are aware, is already serving this great purpose in this province 
of British Canada. 

The many British brides of Canadian soldiers are now receiving a 
warm welcome from the dwellers on the prairie, whose neighbourliness, 
kindness and hospitality are unbounded. These brides will have, to their 
advantage, the experience and advice of their Canadian husbands. To these 
immigrants we are hoping to add thousands of British people, after the 
war, will desire to make homes and enjoy freedom and such labour and 
opportunities, as Mrs. Hewitt outlines in “ Prairie Life.” 

Yet again, Sir, I would plead for our immigrants’ sake and for the 
Dominion and Empire’s sake, and all who come to the prairie should 
receive reliable information and preparation for living a life under 
entirely different conditions to those prevailing in the British Isles. 

A little more than two years ago I journeyed through these provinces 
and also through the rich Peach River country and along the Mackenzie 
River into the Arctic Circle. On all sides were to be seen unlimited 
opportunities for the creation of happy homes by settlers prepared to face 
primitive conditions and unite in developing unlimited potential riches 
of our prairies and our North-west tergitories. Fifty years ago Bishop 
Machray in Winnipeg said to the writer, “ This country must be a great 
country, and the people who are ready and glad to face and meet con- 
ditions and climate as they find them, must become a great people.” Is 
jt presumptuous to say that prophecy is now being fulfilled, and to hope 
and pray that the people of the British Isles will be foreseeing enough and 
courageous enough to embrace the opportunities presented for taking 
their full share in completing that prophecy and further enriching the 
Dominion and our British Commonwealth.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

M. M. HarpineG, Archbishop. 

Union Club, Victor-a, B.C. 
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THE EDITOR 


OUR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
Sir,—The letters from Dr. Norman Sheldon and a “ Young Chemist” 
in your recent issues raise a question of outstanding importance. The 
position of our country urgently needs a great uplift of its export 
industries, as the livelihood of all classes, including the academic, depends 
more than ever before on our industrial output balancing our imports 
of food and raw materials. 

My own outlook ts mellowed as a result of a long life divided into 
almost equal periods of University and industrial work, and whilst I 
can appreciate “ Young Chemist’s” attitude, I feel sure that he has 
either had an exceptionally unfortunate experience or has arrived at 
somewhat distorted interpretations. In my own industrial period, after 
managing factories both before and during the last war, I spent nearly 
twelve years in directing a Research Association. No doubt there have 
been times when I felt somewhat like “ Young Chemist,” but I would 
attribute the defects to which he refers mainly to the widespread lack 
of imagination ; and, not infrequently, to the limited education of many 
employers, which makes them unable to appreciate the significance of 
the results of research to their own enterprise, and the potential value, 
to the management side, of recruiting young men of high intelligence. 

Let us not forget that the “ profit motive ” in business is often the only 
criterion of efficient management, upon which depends the continued 
existence of the concern, with its safeguarding of employment of the 
workers. One finds even now many in control of industry who are 
actuated far more by creative than by acquisitive instincts. As a result 
of frequent opportunities of observation of industrial practice in the 
U.S.A. and on the Continent, I have for many years urged the impor- 
tance of recruiting more University-trained men for ultimate industrial 
leadership, for we need more scientists in industry, not only in research 
laboratories but also for administration. 

If there is anything wrong with the Universities it is surely that they 
are not giving us in either quantity or quality men of the latter type, 
comparable with those recruited for industry in other countries. W: 
must not reduce the. supply of scientists suitable for original research, 
but for industrial leadership we need much more than specialist know- 
ledge of some limited field of Science. Industry does, or should, need 
recruits with a sound scientific educational foundation combined with a 
wide outlook ; capable of rapidly acquiring knowledge and experience of 
human relationships, economic factors and sources of information, which 
count for so much in the world of affairs. Industry should, moreover, 
realise that such recruits do not come to them as ready-made leaders, but 
need opportunity and further training to bring them to full fruition. 

Although I cannot remember coming across any “ cooked” results 
or promotion by “blarney,” I have known countless cases where an 
individual’s progress has been seriously hindered, if not completely 
blocked, by his inability to present his results in other than the specialist 
“jargon” only suitable for intercommunication with workers in his own 
narrow field. This surely touches the core of one of the most important 
factors of a successful career in industry, for the power of clear exposi- 
tion, spoken or written, is not only vital for bridging the gap between 
Science and Technology, but is a talisman which assures the advance of 
an individual from the lower rungs of the ladder to the highest adminis- 
trative positions. 

Those who hold aloof from industry because of some real or imagined 
defects in its control are surely not serving the highest national interests; 
for whatever may be their ambitions for the ultimate structure of 
industry, both nationalisation and private enterprise must depend on 
the service of scientists and technicians, with prolonged experience of 
the specific problems of the individual enterprises. Let industry and the 
Universities promptly get together to assure an adequate supply. of 
potential industrial leaders ; provided, so far as the educational machine 
can assure it, with the requisite qualities of character, vision and sagacity. 
—Yours faithfully, R. S. Hutton. 

1 Chaucer Road, Cambridge. 


SIR CHHOTU RAM 


S1r,—Too little attention has been paid in this country to the recent 
death of a really great man. Sir Chhotu Ram died in the middle of last 
month, 

Half of my service was spent in his part of the Punjab. For several 
years he was my official chief, the best that I ever had. He was quick, 
decisive, and knew his own mind ; yet he would listen and discuss, and 
would never disagree except on honest grounds. An instance of this was 
in women’s education and welfare work. He was a strong conservative, 
and over this subject we spent many hours of argument. In the end 
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he agreed with me that women must have simple education and domestic 
training. It was he, I believe, who was responsible for the first domestic 
training schools and female welfare workers in India. Sir Chhotu Ram 
has been called Anti-British. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
He had an immense admiration for us, an admiration which grew after 
Dunkirk ; but he always was fond of British officers, civil and military, 
because of their devotion to his villagers and sepoys. What he did hate 
to the very end was the British policy of law and contract which had 
turned Indian village economy upside down, and had made the shop- 
keepers and moneylenders masters of the villages. The iron entered 
his soul—he is a Jat, and Jats are proud men—when he went first with 
his father to the village shop, and was bid pull the punkah over the 
bania’s head. 

He was the centre and mainstay of the Punjab Unionist Ministry 
which made such a success of provincial autonomy. It was he who with 
his Premier, the late Sir Sikandar Khan, proclaimed a month before 
the war broke out that if England fought, the Punjab fought. He set 
the pace of India’s martial effort thereafter. He never spared himself, 
whether touring, making war speeches, or working at tasks of general 
administration. Those privileged to know him realised what he was up 
against, and that he never dared let up for an instant in his great battle 
for his people. Like his Jat fellow farmers, he was im some ways a 
hard man; but it is a great pity that he never came to England to 
explain the point of view of the agricultural and martial classes whom 
he represented. By his death India loses her greatest citizen and most 
constructive statesman. The Punjab agricultural and martial classes— 
whose millions must play a big part in the post-war politics of India— 
lose their acknowledged leader. It is a tragedy that both he and Sir 
Sikandar Khan should die within two years of each other, at a time 
when their greatest task and greatest opportunity still lay before them. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. L. BRAYNE. 


THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


Sirn,—Mr. Hammersley’s letter is refuted by facts. He says there are 
“over half a million Jews in Palestine ” ; that “it is possible to say that 
the problem of Jewish homelessness can be solved in Palestine”; and 
that “Palestine alone can provide a solution.” But there are between 
sixteen and seventeen million Jews in the world. How does the fact 
that into a country the size of Wales half a million have been forced 
(against the will of the inhabitants) show that here is the solution of 
the problem of Jewish homelessness? If I may paraphrase Mr. Ham- 
mersley’s words, I submit that “one does not need to be anti-Jew to 
appreciate that Palestine cannot provide a solution to the Jewish 
problem.” 

I add that the attempt to force the Jews upon the Arabs in Palestine 
is creating a problem for us in the Middle East all the more dangerous 
that it is based upon a real and terrible injustice which neither Britain 
nor the League of Nations can convert into righteousness. I do not 
believe it will be persisted in.—Yours faithfully, 

MauDE RoyDEN SHAW. 


CLICHES 


Sir,—Having read in a dozen periodicals, high and low, this week anent 
the war that “anything may happen at any moment” it was with relief 
that I turned from such bathos and opened The Spectator. I was com- 
pelled to doubt the optical evidence, to mistrust my ocular organs, to 
discredit my vision—in fact “I could not believe my eyes” when I 
read, in the first paragraph of “ A Spectator’s Notebook,” anent the war, 
that “Anything may happen at any moment.” What does this mean, 
Sir? What does “anything” mean? Of course anything may happen 
at any moment about anything anywhere. It is all nonsense to use such 
a phrase. It is the worst kind of cliché, an upstart parvenu amongst the 
venerable and hoary old clichés which “Janus” so condemns on the 
same page —Yours of dubious faith, J. AUNDICE. 
“Plenmare,’ Marine Drive, Barton-on-Sea, Hampshire. 


THE TEACHER’S REWARD 


’ 


Sir,—“ Paterfamilias ” appears to suffer from what is an understandable 
Misapprehension to those unaware of the details of the proposed new 
Burnham scales. Headmasters and headmistresses are certainly few in 
number, but they will not be the highest paid members of school staffs. 
The responsibility of the head is assessed at two years’ increments, 
ie., £30; that of an assistant holding a post of special responsibility at 
from £50 to £100. Normally schools will be able to promote to headships 
only those teachers holding posts of special responsibility who are pre- 
pared to sacrifice their incomes. 

Mr. Butler would not allow the House itself to introduce a revolutionary 
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idea into the Act that work done should be remunerated without regard 

to the sex of the worker. Is he prepared to defend in the House this 

similarly revolutionary idea of the majority of the Burnham Committee 

that the head should be paid less than those who are responsible to him 

or her?—Yours faithfully, P. A. THORP. 
Hembury, Richmond Road, Horsham, Sussex. 


AFFIRMATION OR OATH ? 


Sir,—Why should it be necessary to take the oath or make an affirmation 
at all? It should surely be enough for the Clerk to say that perjury 
is a penal offence and to state what the punishment may be. It is notorious 
that perjury is rife. Neither affirmation nor oath-taking prevents people, 
as Ulstermen say, from sinning their souls telling lies. Eireans, as they 
frequently assert, are devout Christians, but they lie like troopers, especially 
in courts of law, as the Minister of Justice in the Ddil sorrowfully con- 
fessed. Jurors who swear to deal justice, habitually, as in County Meath, 
betray their trust, to such an extent that it is almost impossible to secure 
a conviction there. (See Dail Debates, No. 92, No. 4, col. 1110.) Many 
Eireans are besotted enough to think that they evade the crime of perjury 
if, on kissing the book, they hold their thumbs between their lips and 
the Bible. They believe that, having kissed their thumbs, instead of the 
Book, they are relieved of any penalty, here or hereafter, for lying. I 
suggest that this antiquated and entirely ineffective method should be 
scrapped, and that the person who now administers an Oath should be 
instructed to say, “Perjury is a crime, and any person committing it 
may be sent to prison for seven years,” or whatever the maximum sentence 
may be. The whole business of oath-taking is absurd. I find myself 
occasionally compelled to go round the town looking for a Commissioner 
before whom I can take an oath. Why I have to do this, and to pay 
the man five shillings for listening to me, I cannot imagine. It is high 
time that the Society of Friends, those oathless people, busied themselves 
in ridding us of this cumbersome and puerile obligation—Yours sin- 
cerely, St. JOHN ERVINE. 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. ; 


COST OF LIVING 


Str,—I see you say in your article on war gratuities that the cost of 
living will be appreciably higher than it was in 1919. May I point 
out that it is now I02 points above the 1914 figure ; that in December, 
1918 it was 120 points aboye it ; in 1919 it averaged 115 and in 1920 149. 
Unless there is complete reversal of the Government policy of price 
stabilisation—which is most unlikely—it would appear that post-war 
prices will be appreciably lower than in the years after 1918.—Yours 
truly, ASSHETON POWNALL. 
House of Commons. 


WRONG THINGS TO TEACH 


Sir,—Constance Reaveley’s article, in your issue of February 2nd, is 
very much to the point. Education should be for life in the fullest 
sense. Today it can rightly be said that “man has measured the heavens 
with a telescope and driven the gods from their thrones.” We have an 
abundance of scientific knowledge but a deficit of balanced wisdom. But 
not all of this can be taught to children in schools. Sir Richard Living- 
stone has testified that you don’t get very far with classes in philosophy 
with those who have but a brief experience of the world and thé people 
in it. 

And I would add a special plea for more instruction 1n the arts, music, 
and architecture. What average adolescent knows the difference between 
early English and perpendicular? How many are familiar with Piper’s 
picture of burning Coventry? 

A week or so ago I played a portion of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
on records to an audience of 150 young people of the 14 to 19 age-group. 
Not a single one recognised the music. What education is this?—Yours 
very truly, R. R. Hopkins. 

“La Collette,’ Roundwood Park, Harpenden, Herts. 


MOLES 


Sir,—Dr. Kitching invites me to answer some interesting questions about 
moles and their ways. I wish I could respond with confidence ; but my 
first-hand knowledge of that mysterious community has necessarily been 
limited to casual week-end encounters in a few meadows near my 
house, and I am better fitted to add to his questions than to answer them. 
What purposes, for example, iead moles to travel above ground? There 
is, it seems, a Smethwick legend that only moonstruck moles so travel ; 
while Warwickshire folklore, I read, maintains that moles leave the ground 
but once a year to get fresh air and sunlight. It seems to be established 
that they come overland to collect leaves for their nests ; and a Yorkshire 
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reader of yours has kindly drawn my attention to an assurance of Gervase 
Markham’s that he had seen fifty or sixty moles caught in one March 
night by the device of putting a single live—presumably female—mole in 
a basin sunk in the ground. What, again, is the truth about their swim- 
ming powers? The Rev. Dr. Grierson, of Cockpen, printed a letter from 
one W. Macritchie which described moles swimming 150 yards to an 
island in a lake. 

I have not come across the tracks of any field naturalist now studying 
and recording the ways of moles, as Mr. Lionel Adams did some years 
ago near Stafford, and Mr. Evans in Scotland. If any such there be, I 
should be glad to hear of him. The best living sources for the informa- 
tion, which Dr. Kitching invites and which I should like to share with 
him, are the old mole-catchers—a disappearing guild, whose lore, since 
they are not good penmen, threatens to vanish with them. I hope that 
his letter may induce some of your country readers to gather from the 
lips of such men the fruits of their continuous and professional observation. 
The results, unless, as may well be, your readers feel the impatience of 
Hotspur in Henry IV—“ He angers me With telling me of the moldwarp 
and the ant "—would be happily entrusted to the safe deposit of your 


columns ; but I should be interested by any means to hear of them.— 
Yours, &c., STEPHEN TALLENTS. 


FOUR ACRES AND WAR SERVICE 


S1r,.—We have here four acres of land. We have always tried, and more 
especially since the outbreak of war, to make it produce as much as 
possible. Here are our figures of stock kept and produce raised in 1944. 
They may interest your readers. 

Stock kept : 2 milch goats, 1 pig, 20-80 rabbits, 30-60 fowls, 4-15 geese, 
3-8 ducks, 6 stocks of bees. 

Produce raised : Three households supplied with vegetables of all kinds 
other than potatoes, garden produce sold to the value of £14, herbs, 
medicinal and culinary sold, £30, 1 kid, 250 gallons milk, 1 pig’s carcass 
(12 stone), 120 rabbits, 3 dozen pelts, 20 table fowls, 3,250 eggs, 2 geese, 
12 goslings, 43 goose eggs, 5 table ducks, 105 lbs. honey. 

The livestock have had the rations to which they are entitled by 
regulation, some bought-potatoes and some town waste. Otherwise 
they have been fed off the estate. In other years we have raised consider- 
able quantities of fruit, but May frosts killed it all last season.—Yours 
faithfully, EveELYN HOoweELL. 


Fouracre, Staplehurst, Kent. 


OPENCAST COAL PRODUCTION 


S1r,—I read with interest the article on “ Country Life” by Sir William 
Beach Thomas, and as one engaged on the production of opencast coal, 
I hasten to reassure him and readers of his article that opencast coal sites 
are not so bad as envisaged by Sir William. The production of 
opencast coal is under Government control, and the terms of contract 
include for the removal and storing of the valuable topsoil. After the 
coal has been excavated, the overburden is replaced and the topsoil spread 
and levelled over the surface. In other words, the land is restored 
practically to its original level, and can be brought back into full cultiva- 
tion twelve months from completion of the 1estoration.—Yours faithfully, 
40 Wellington Road South, Hounslow, Middlesex. J. W. Kirk. 


“IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER .. .” 


Sir—In thinking about the appalling suffering of Silesian and other 
women fleeing through Berlin, I have been wondering how far these 
are women wholly under Nazi influence. My mind goes back to a 
delightful Riigen family in the late nineties, one of the daughters of 
which lived with us as a governess for years. Her breadth of mind and 
real Christianity stand out as beacons in my childhood. I cannot believe 
that those qualities can be completely annihilated in the next generation. 
Would it be entirely beyond practical possibility for some scheme to be 
set up whereby some women who have lost their children and their 
husbands (if they have retained their reason) could be absorbed into 
English homes for a while? There they could be helped to realise that 
love still exists as the dominating power. 

Each case would need much investigation, but to a woman in whom 
“ gemiitlichkeit ” had been the essence of home life any form of institu- 
tional life even by foreigners would be anathema. Each home taking 
one or more would need the strictest inspection to avoid the danger 
of the new inmate merely becoming a domestic help.. 

There are some households in our country where residence would prove 
a form of adult education of value beyond words.—Yours truly, 

Buxhall Vale, near Stowmarket. G. VALENTINE MorGan. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Numsers of revolutionary ideas in the art and science of cultivation have 
been recently thrust upon us, as that trenching or double-digging is a 
mistake or at best a work of supererogation, or that it is needless to 
earth up potatoes ; or that weeds are an aid to fertility; but none of 
such views as these has anything approaching the, vogue of the view 
that the plough is an engine of the devil. Ploughman’s Folly, a small 
technical book, was discussed seriously in almost every newspaper in 
the United States. It is now to be published in England with an English 
introduction. The mouldboard plough is described as “the villain of 
the world’s agricultural drama.” It is alleged (quite truly, of course) to 
produce a hard pan under the top surface, and this pan may be im- 
penetrable to the deepest-delving roots, as of sugar beet or lucerne. It is 
alleged—again with at least local truth—to be an agent of the world’s 
worst infirmity, denudation. It is alleged to be the friend and protector 
of weeds, safely burying the current seeds and bringing to the surface 
older seeds. My experience tends to the belief that the traditional 
cultivator is generally right ; but this new view is worth attention. It does 
not apply to England as to “less happier lands ” because ours is one of 
the few areas where erosion or denudation (that prime enemy of civilisa- 
tion) is scarcely known ; but it is probably true to us-ward that the newest 
and heaviest ploughs may do harm where the primitive plough did 
nothing but good. The view that we may enjoy weedless fields if the 
plough is banished must surely be just a foolishness. 


Plough Worship 

As a counterblast to Ploughman’s Folly (Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.), I 
feel constrained to quote the following: “The venerable custom is 
reviving in some counties, such as Dorset, of placing a light plough 
under the chancel arch of the church, and the farmers and workers, 
standing by it, ask that it may be blessed as the symbol of their purpose 
so to till their fields that an abundant harvest may follow.” Mr. Stone, 
writing in the Estate Magazine, has many quaint things to say about 
such ceremonies ; and perhaps, if we emphasise his word “light,” even 
the enemy of the plough would not object seriously. It is pleasant to 
be assured that such antique ceremonies are reviving, but my ‘own 
experience is that Plough Monday, and Sunday, have ceased altogether 
to be celebrated in most districts. In my youth, boys with smudged faces 
and ‘rattling tins always perambulated the parish on January 6th and 
modestly collected “penny or ha’penny.” They do so no longer. Inci- 
dentally it is surprising, and perhaps foolish, that we have complicated 
the spelling. Old Tusser for one usually wrote “ plow ” and “ plowman”; 
and I should like to revive his word “ husband ” (without the addition of 
“man”) for farmer. Our modern writers are much too fond of “agri- 
culturalist,” a horrid word, if sometimes necessary. On the subject of 
language a Bucks labourer complained last week that the land was 
“ puddinger ” than ever. He was certainly right. 


St. Valentine 

St. Valentine’s Day is going the way of Plow Monday ; but it remains 
a remembered date with most naturalists as it was with our most country- 
loving poets, Chaucer and Shakespeare. Chaucer was quité positive that 
birds are wont to pair on that day, and he knew what he was talking 
about. The day is observed, I believe, in some parts of France as well 
as in England ; and there is a theory (which surely must be wrong) that 
the word is identical with “galentin” and from that word, not from 
the several saints, comes the love-making association. 


A Famous Golfer 

James Braid, that famous player of the most rural game of golf, 
intended, he said, to celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday by going round 
the links in seventy-five strokes. The number recalls vividly my first 
acquaintance with Braid. He had made a nine-hole course in his pleasant 
fields about Sutton Place, and Vardon came to play an opening round. 
He did the double round in sixty-seven strokes, somewhat to the dis- 
appointment of the architect, who said grimly, “If he plays again he 
will reverse the figures!” and indeed the course was not easy. 


In My Garden 

A new version of “spears into pruning hooks” was to be seen last 
week, and is probably general: an orchard owner was busy spraying fruit 
trees with the aid of a stirrup-pump, meant for extinguishing war-time 
fires. The particular work should not be much longer delayed, if it is 
a question of caustic or tar-distillate ‘washes. The latest of these are 
invaluable and may prevent the need of other later washes of which the 
most efficient for the one purpose may be terribly destructive of bees. 
Spring is upon us. Vases of lungwort and iris stylosa and pussywillow 
(daphnoides) make it a felt presence within the house. 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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—millions throughout the world— 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Senatus Contra Populum 


The American Senate and World Peace. By Kenneth Colegrove. 
(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE are a good many obstacles to an effective organisation of 
the coming peace, and Professor Colegrove has done his country- 
men a service by pointing out, with great controversial vigour and 
an unprofessorial readiness to carry the fight to the other fellow, 
that one of the great unknowns is the attitude of the United States 
Senate to world peace embodied in a tieaty to be ratified by and 
with “the advice and consent of the Senate.” Indeed, Professor 
Colegrove would hardly admit that the attitude of the Senate is an 
unknown. It is known, he holds ; it is, to quote another American, 
“unethical and lousy.” 

As is natural in a book devoted to moving the American people 
to action, there is in this vivacious tract a deliberate omission of 
other aspects of the problem of American participation in world 
politics. The Senate, in the past, has tired out the patience of the 
voters, who have ended by a more or less resigned “well, have it 
your own way,” but the comparative speed with which this state 
has been reached suggests that there is something in the dictum 
of a quondam citizen of Professor Colegrove’s home town, Chicago, 
that the Americans are rather short-winded crusaders, sprinters 
rather than Marathon runners. But not all things can be done at 
the same time, and Professor Colegrove has acted wisely in concen- 
trating on the great institutional problem. Treaties negotiated by 
the President can only become valid, part of the “supreme law 
of the land,” if ratified by two-thirds of the Senate. This is the 
hurdle which so many Presidents and treaties have failed to get 
over. This is the constitutional device that led John Hay to 
write: “a treaty entering the Senate is like a bull going into the 
arena. No one can say just how or when the final blow will fall. 
But one thing is certain—it will never leave the arena alive.” 

From the point of view of the formal democrat, who believes 
that democracy means the rule of the majority, there are two objec- 
tions to this system. First of all, because the Senate represents all 
states equally ; the odd hundred thousand citizens of Nevada, the 
nearly fourteen million citizens of New York, each elect two 
Senators. Professor Colegrove multiplies examples of the odd 
arithmetical results of this system. It was, of course, the funda- 
mental compromise of the Constitution. But in 1787, the range 
between the most populous states, Virginia and Massachusetts, 
and the least populous, Georgia or Delaware, was narrower than 
the extremes of today. More, the states were then real com- 
munities with historical and often economic justification for 
existence. Today, many of the least populous states are recent con- 
gressional creations with no deep roots or genuine character. (And 
it was the most indefensible of all these creations, Nevada, that pro- 
vided the Foreign Relations Committee with its late chairman, 
Senator Pitman, a-point Professor Colegrove might have made.) 
Nothing can be done about this. It is one of the prices of Ameri- 
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can union. But there is no such inevitability in the two-thirds rule, 
It is much less sacred and much less defensible than state equality, 
So it is on this practicable solution that Professor Colegrove 
concentrates. 

His remedy is a constitutional amendment making the ratification 
of treaties the duty of both houses, thus bringing in the more truly 
representative lower house, the ratification in each house to be valid 
if made by a simple majority of members present and voting. 

To this conclusion, Professor Colegrove drives with a great vigour 
of argument and no academic reluctance to play rough. On the 
whole, this is a great advantage ; party spirit, personal ambition and 
spite, passion for publicity and intellectual torpor are all important 
political facts. But to exemplify these truths, Professor Colegrove 
has made an unkind survey of Congress. But it is the Congress 
that died, moderately wept, honoured and sung, last month. Some 
of the Senators here pilloried are dead, some have been rejected by 
the voters. The British public, confronted with this vivacious per- 
sonal section of the polemic, may be a little baffled ; but it does not 
matter very much. However, “for the record,” it might be noted 
that Irish-American bias seems to be overstressed as a motive. None 
of the Senators who get no good marks at all are Irish-Americans, 
And one of the Senators whose future course of action Professor 
Colegrove charted here, had, in fact, neither the views nor the 
intentions attributed to him here. But in America, where contro- 
versy is rougher, this minor defect may be rather a major merit, 

D. W. Broan. 


A Philosopher Remembers 

Persons and Places. By George Santayana. (Constable. 10s.) 

Mr. SANTAYANA disclaims writing an autobiography, though appear- 
ances are against him. However, the title of the book suggests 
his approach, emphasised in the chapter headings, and insisted upon 
in the text: . when I look back over those years, I see objects, 
I see public events, I see persons and places, but I don’t see myself.” 
How, indeed, he explains a little earlier, could he possibly see 
himself as he was? 

. . . Vast proportions of the past—almost all our dreams, almost all 
our particular thoughts and conversations—become unrecoverable. Our 
accepted, organi§@d, practically compulsecry habits shut them out. 
But these habits themselves will change more or less with time and 
with circumstances. Even what we still think we remember will be 
remembered differently ; so that a man’s memory may almost become 
the art of continually varying and misrepresenting his past, accord- 
ing to his interests in the present. This, when it is not intentional 
or dishonest, involves no deception ‘Things truly wear those aspects 
to one another. A point of view end a special lighting are not 
distortions. They are conditions of vision, and spirit can see nothing 
not focussed in some living eye. 

It must not be concluded from these extracts that this is a philo- 
suphic work. This, too, Mr. Santayana disclaims. But, coming from 
whom it does, it is necessarily shot with philosophy, the humane 
philosophy, abhorring dialectic—even the honester variety Mr. 
Bertrand Russell expounded to him—which gives Mr. Santayana a 
special place among philosophers ; a philosophy which is art and 
wit, which is faith in the thing that is and in the emotions that move 
people, the philosophy of a sensitive recluse vowed to “ materialism,” 
happy in the realm of essence, and reverent of all religions. 

It is, as one might guess, part of the charm of the book that 
this sort of philosophy is never far away from the most vivid 
descriptions of persons and places, focussed in the living eye of this 
citizen of the world—of two worlds. For it is hard to say whether 
Spain or America has been the most potent influence in forming 
him, whether the Spain of Avila, that grand decaying relic of 
mediaevalism, or the America of Boston, the Boston of the mercantile 
tradition, with Harvard growing up majestically into its own. The 
fusion, at all events, is perfect. 

So it matters all the less that there is a certain chronological 
confusion in the book, at least in its earlier part: but we do not 
mind, for this part tells us largely of Mr. Santayana’s remarkable 
mother, who at one time, in the South Seas, led the life of a 
Conrad heroine, before marrying a Sturgis, with all that that implied 
in those days. She later returned to Spain to marry a Santayana, 
but in the end brought her family back to Boston for the sake 
of their education. Tutorial instruction had come to an abrupt 
stop in Spain, where the Alsatian tutor had taken to interrupting 
his work to whisper into the ear of Susana Sturgis, then hardly 
sixteen, Je vous aime.avec rage. Yet education was none too easy 
in Boston for a family living only in the remoter suburbs of 
prosperity, being in fact very poor, with only rare incursions into 
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THE OUTLOOK 
FOR INTERNATIONAL LAW 


by 
J. L. Brierly 


6s. net 


Much ill-informed talk circulates about what can be done 
“by international law”, and it is of great importance that 
the voters of this country should know something of its 
nature, origins, limitations and achievements. Interpational 
Law will play a large part in the settlement of the world, 
and nobody is better fitted than Professor Brierly to make 
the subject intelligible to laymen. Not only is he a legal 
scholar of the highest distinction; he writes with a lucidity 
and charm not usually associated with those whose province 
is the law. 


ENGLISH COURTS OF LAW 


by 
H. G. Hanbury 


(Home University Library) 
3s. 6d. net 

“ . This is a notable addition to the Home University 
Library both on the historical and legal side. . . Seldom 
has so much learning and wisdom been concentrated into 
a book easily carried in a small pocket yet admirably 
printed. . .” New Statesman 

The publisher can give no guarantee that 

copies of these books are still available 
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By E. Marshall Hardy 


A new, completely revised, much enlarged and profusely illustrated 
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““A standard work for all coarse fishermen.’’—The People. 
15s. net. 
First Impression exhausted 
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Dark Nights 


By Thomas Burke 


A brilliant volume of stories by the famous author of Limehouse 
Nights. 

““Welcome and delightfully written.’’—Sunday Times. 
“*Rounded and romantic richness.’’—Observer. 

“* Of most absorbing interest.’’—Scotsman. 


Cottage Loaf 


By A. A. Thomson 


A refreshing and lively comedy by a National humorist and novelist. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Mirror to Woman 
Compiled by Geoffrey Lang 


An anthology of witty, wise and provocative things about women— 
mostly by men from Chaucer’s time onwards. 7s. 6d. net. 
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The last book by the author of “ Bengal Lancer” 


MARTIAL INDIA 


F. YEATS-BROWN 


An intimate account of the volunteer armies of India, 
written after a visit to India, Burma, and Italy. 


20 full-page plates and numerous maps. 85. 6d. net. 


HAPPIER YEARS 


H. FRANK WALLACE 


Reminiscences of life and sport, illustrated with a number 
of the author’s drawings. 185. net. 


LIVING WORSHIP | THE UNQUENCH.- 
David G. Peck ABLE LIGHT 


The Archbishop of Canter- | K. S. Latourette 
bury's Book for Lent, 1945. 


This book throws light on what 
worship is, and on the elements 
in our corporate life which cut | 
off ordinary people from the | 
worship of God. 

4s. 6d. net. 


In this book the greatest living 
historian of Christianity places 
some enlightening evidence 
before those who wonder 
whether there is any future for 
Christianity. 

75. 6d. net. 
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the more gracious life of the merchant princes. What a contrast 
with Avila and its “grave and disillusioned” inhabitants must 
have been the somewhat raw, even frontier, atmosphere of Boston ; 
yet it was the Boston of the great old American culture, the culture 
of Emerson, Longfellow and the Lowells. 

However, the point of the book, or so Mr. Santayana would wish, 
are the pictures of persons and places presented to us, with such 
understanding, and such humour, combined with the firm outline, 
that as we read the originals exist. The novelist who wrote The 
Last Puritan (the brute matter of some of that work is here) knows 
how to handle his portraits, so that ‘he whole of the Sturgis and the 
Santayana families live around us as we turn the pages. In a way 
perhaps the most finished portrait of all is that of Mr. Santayana’s 
father, sceptical, experienced, forgiving, but nicely intolerant, a 
man whose views really were viewS, as we are told, and who, when 
he felt he might be dying, cried out “with a shout that resounded 
through the whole house, ‘La Uncion y la gallina!’ (Extreme 
Unction and a chicken!).” But who can forget Mr. Santayana’s 
iron-willed mother, the various Spanish or American uncles and 
aunts, his dévote half-sister Susana, and a dozen others, friends or 
masters ; or ever lose the vision of Avila, and of the grim slice of 
Boston in which the family lived. Nor is this the last; for though 
this book takes us only as far as the end of Mr Santayana’s early 
days at Harvard, the final sentence, to our great delight, reads: 
“The curtain drops here, to rise presently on .. . other scenes.” 

BonaMy Dosrfée. 


The Past, Present and Future of 
English Food 


The English at Table. By John Hampson. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 


To survey England’s eating and cooking from Druid days to the 
present war is a formidable task. To condense that survey into a 
fifty-page book does not lighten the task. Mr. Hampson, recognising 
that “ we have always had an astonishing, nay, a passionate, interest 
in culinary affairs,” has undertaken and submitted his summary at 
a time when the interest is inflamed by rationing and shortage. 
The English at Table abounds in well-chosen illustrations, intriguing 
quotations from old chronicle to contemporary literature, and is 
written entertainingly as weli as informatively. Although Mr. 
Hampson deduces in his preamble that “our climate has provided 
us with excellent appetites, our gréat plenty has made us extra- 
vagant ; our fine quality has made us careless,” he does find praise- 
worthy fare from England’s table history. He records such influences 
on feeding as the sumptuary laws, the trading of the East India 
Company and the Puritans—the latter he holds largely to blame 
for the decline of English good living. Strangely, little emphasis is 
laid on the influences of the Industrial Revolution that lured yeoman 
and peasant from country produce and stone-milled bread. This 
growing clamour for “refined” foods and the consequent mal- 
nutrition is dealt with by referring the reader to The Englishman’s 
Food, by J. C. Drummond and Anne Wilbraham, if he wishes “ to 
understand the part dietetics play in a nation’s life.” 
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As Mr. Hampson notes both “the considerable influence on the 
tables of the great” of the Italians and French early in the 
seventeenth century and the influence, Gallic indeed, of André 
Simon today, it is surprising to find no mention of Soyer or 
Escoffier in between'times. Soyerc’s cookery books (especially the 
shilling one aimed at the masses) enjoyed an enormous vogue in 
Victorian England, while his public activities affected canteens for 
the needy, army cooking (the Soyer stove is still in widespread use 
today) and set the culinary standard of the West End club, 
Escoffier’s cooking, exploited by César Ritz, cajoled the ladies of 
London into public eating-places for the first time. Both these men, 
surely, affected the Englishman’s table in no small way. 

It is niggling, however, to reveal omissions in a book so rich in 
allusion and charming in execution. Moreover, it should itself have 
some effect on the table today, for though the war-time housewife 
is rightly praised for her courage and resourcefulness, the table of 
the past should provoke women into a new acquaintance with the 
dwindling arts of the pickle jar, preserving pan and the baking dish 
that belonged so grandly to the Englishwomen of former times, 
Similarly this reminder of the charm of the coffee-house, the sub- 
stantial and wholesome “ordinary” of the inn should goad the 
caterer and professional cook to rebuild their industry and capture 
fame anew. The book itself, in fact, should be a help in deter- 
mining an answer to the question posed in its closing sentence: 
“Can a lean era wh'ch has made us properly aware of the pleasures 
of eating so stimulate the art of cooking in_the future that our 
tables will reflect triumphs greater than those of the past? ” 

JOHN FUuLter. 


The Malayan Campaign 

Who Dies Fighting ? By Angus Rose. (Jonathan Cape. 8s. 6d.) 
THE author of this book gives us a plain tale of what he saw and 
heard, not a complete history of the Malayan campaign. The blurb 
states that his comments are based on first-hand evidence, but though 
Major Rose admits the initial brush with the Japanese in Kelantan 
can be judged only after collecting the evidence of those engaged, 
he proceeds on hearsay to blame our troops and the R.A. for 
premature withdrawal. He also condemns the tactical plans for the 
defence of the Kedah frontier, for which he thinks the Malaya 
Command responsible, and he sketches a plan that in his view might 
have held the enemy at bay for days or weeks instead of hours. 
Major Rose is opposed to “ democratic principles ” (p. 158) on the 
field as subversive-of morale, but clearly opposition to them does 
not extend to a post mortem on the work of senior officers. Military 
usage in this respect conforms rather with that of the Church than 
with the practice of the Civil Service. Luckily, as otherwis2 this 
book would have ost liveliness, interest and value. The author 
refrains deliberately from criticism of the evacuation of Penang and 
regards the dilemma there as insoluble. 

Major Rose plarined, and was present as a highly critical spectator | 
at, an amphibious raid in Perak behind the Japanese front when three | 
staff-cars, five lorries and one Major-General were bagged, but owing | 


papers. On this raid the author was “most impressed by the way 
all the locals, whether Malays, Tamils or Chinese, declined to exploit 
us financially, and moreover gave us every possible assistance within 
their power.” Elsewhere he notes that “there was no arrogance 





on the part of the Chinese in the hour of our humiliation.” He 
describes how the Japanese lost the one battle in open country at 
Kampar and were successfully ambushed by the Australians at 
Gemas, but in both cases circumvented us by those encircling* 
attacks from the sea which foiled the defence that lacked aircraft. 
Before the attack on Singapore he was of opinion (like myself, in an 
article written for the Daily Telegraph) that it would come at the 
north-west corner. 

Major Rose is so lavish in his criticism of military error that it 
may be churlish to review his few sweeping aspersions on the Civil 
Service. But if before the war there were defects in Malaya’s 
Volunteer Forces it was the fault not of the Civil Governor but of 
the G.O.C. Malaya Command. And if Major Rose is condemning 
the permission given to Asiatics, whom a mighty empire was pledged ” 
to protect, to return their arms and not provoke an enemy to whose 
mercy their women and children (unlike most of ours) were about 
to be abandoned, then he is, as he practically admits, a supporter 
of Nazi methods in war. How, too, could any one but a Himmler 
avert the breakdown under enemy fire of Asiatic labour, when more 
than half the labourers were not even British subjects? Finally, 
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except by declaring war, neithtr Britain nor the United States nor 
Holland could counter Japanese espionage any more than they could 
refuse to sell Japan tin and rubber. R. O. WINSTEDT. 


Our Seamen 

Ocean Odyssey. By Stanton Hope. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 
Saltwater Tramp. By.Warren Armstrong. (Jarrolds. 12s. 6d.) 
Ocean Odyssey is not the first collection of Merchant Navy stories 
to be published during the war, nor the first published in the hope 
that by informing public opinion the Government may be forced 
to do something to prevent pre-war. conditions returning to the 
Merchant Navy. The Earl of Cork and Orrery states in the Fore- 
word: “When the demand for shipping declines and the-employ- 
ment of ships ceases to be remunerative, the unwanted vesseis will 
be laid up and their crews turned adrift, and, as happened in the 
early "thirties, both officers and seamen will face a period of hard- 
ship and unemployment—unless the nation takes the matter in 
hand now and insists that some provision must be made to ensure 
that those who have kept us fed during the war shall not them- 
selves starve in time of peace.” To me this suggests doles, charity 
and seamen’s missions, which are not the solution ; what is needed 
is a stable economic world in which the demand for shipping will 
not decline. Mr. Stanton Hope also seems to misjudge the probiem ; 
his book may arouse gratitude and sympathy for the merchant 
seaman and earnest hopes that his lot may be bettered, but grati- 
tude, sympathy and good wishes are no more a cure for economic 
ilis than of pneumonia. Improved standards of accommodation 
and pay may be enforced by law, but that is less than half the 
problem ; seamen, I think, would rather sail under the old con- 
ditions than not sail at all. It is dangerous to suggest that the 
health of the shipping industry can be assured so simply; it will 
need a healthy economic world to thrive in, and not merely another 
‘Merchant Shipping Act. 

As for the stories, they tell of endurance, courage and tragedy in 
the war at sea; but they suffer, as true stories often do, because 
the characters have no depth. It is not easy for an author to lay 
bare the thoughts and feelings of living people ; but unless he pro- 
vides something capable of awakening an emotional response in his 
readers, he will produce an account, but not a story. Accounts of 
the most exciting events can make dull reading; they need the 
story-teller’s art to give them life, and that art seems lacking here. 

Mr. Armstrong uses an autobiographical framework in Saltwater 
Tramp to hold together a mass of disjointed newspaper articles ; 
most of them are long out of date. His experiences as an engineer 
officer in tramp steamers might have been worth reading, but he 
scarcely refers to these; instead, he vses his arrival at a seaport 
as a cue to launch another article. A visit to New York results in 
a chapter on gangsters, to Gibraltar in a history of the Rock ; white 
slave traffic, drugs, the introduct‘on of cocoa and tea as popular 
beverages, and a dozen other subjects, find a place in this strange 
assortment. The ill-treatment of merchant seamen is his favourite 
topic ; he uses tub-thumping methods to drive home his facts and 
contributes nothing towards a remedy. It is a scrappy, dull and 
badly written book. G. P. GriGGs. 


THE MAKING OF 
MODERN CHINA 


OWEN ELEANOR LATTIMORE 


The Making of Modern China not only tells the fascinating story 
of the development of Chinese civilisation, but succeeds where 


and 


so many have failed in making China understandable to the 
In the chapters on the war and China’s place 
in the world of tomorrow, the reader will find many of his 


average person. 
questions answered. 


Ready on February 27 With Maps 8s. 6d, net 
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Fiction 


By Gontran de Poncins. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


Home is the Hunter. 
By Diana Murray Hill, 


Ladies May Now Leave Their Machines. 
(Pilot Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Sighing of the Heart. By Maritta Wolff. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
As a rule in reviewing any group of books one tends to begin with 
whichever of them seems best, or most pleasing ; with the idea, 
perhaps, that that at least will get read about before readers tire of 
one’s article. And usually a reviewer, if he has any self-respect at 
all, tends to believe that the book which gave him most pleasure is, 
in fact, the best of its batch, objectively the best—the best written, 
the most accomplished. But occasionally the immature and literarily 
careless writer has a natural power to entertain which a more 
practised author may have mislaid during development, or possibly 
never had. So although this week I stick to custcm and begin with 
M. Gontran de Poncins’ new novel, because it is sensitively and 
carefully written and is unusual in form, yet if ordinary human 
gratitude were my yard-stick I should give first place to Miss 
Diana Murray Hill’s impetuous first book, Ladies May Now Leave 
Their Machines. Simply because it entertained me from beginning 
to end, for all its lapses into journalese or bad grammar, whereas 
Home is the Hunter did not. 

M. de Poncins’ theme is the rapid decline, within forty years, 
of a very proud French family with great estates in the Loire 
country. We are shown this decline through the memories and 
emotions of one old man. Jean Ménadieu had been cook—and in 
times of emergency many other kinds of servant besides—to two 
generations of the Vicomtes d’Ombres, and had known three 
generations of the family. After forty years of incredibly devoted 
service he had sacked himself in a moment of despair before the 
conduct of his then master, who was an “in-law,” an outsider. 
Then through ten years of miserable retirement he waited, dream- 
ing that he might be recalled. At last his dream comes true. 
Madame la Vicomtesse, the ageing, weary daughter of his old, 
beloved master, writes that their cook is ill, and would he come 
and help them out for a few days. And the book begins with the 
pathetic old man’s return to the chateau, which was his whole life 
and alj he ever cared for. 

Thereafter, past and present crossing and dovetailing in the con- 
sciousness of Ménadieu, we get the family history; its ages-old 
tradition of simplicity, arrogance and religiosity, and how this is 
suddenly smashed into towards the end of the nineteeth century— 
by excessive pleasure-seeking and drunkenness in the elder son, by 
the sudden death of the younger, and by the disillusioned marriage 
of an only daughter to a man of smart Parisian standards wholly in 
conflict with those of the family he enters. We see the total failure 
of tuis marriage and its fruit Old Ménadieu goes from room to 
room, dusting and restoring ; and in every room we meet with him 
its present and its past. The book gives us a full, slow picture of 
life in such a house towards the end of the last century, and of the 
customs and traditions of its dependent countryside ; and it gives 
us for accompanying panel the sudden decline in such society—in 
servants as in masters—to sterile vulgarity and _ self-indulgence. 
Well-written, melancholy and full of just observation, the book is 
depressing and monotonous—because it has nothing to set against 
the collapse of one way of life save only the heartbreak, which brings 
him near to suicide, of one inarticulate, helpless old man. For, 
though touching and sensitive, Ménadieu is servile, and his philo- 
sophy, such as it is, is mere nonsense against the social situation 
which he exposes to us. And he is the only good thing, his is the 
only good emotion, in the whole long book. It is not enough ; the 
sorrow is lop-sided, and we know that there is much besides to say 
that would have given it balance and proportion. 

It is a far cry indeed frcm the Vicomtes d’Ombres to Miss 
Murray Hill’s world, inside a great airplane factory in England 
yesterday or today. But I think that some people, anyway, will 
say that it makes a nice change. This young author goes to her 
documentary work with a will; she is frank, impetuous and 
spirited, and she knows the life she describes. She tells her story 
in the first person, and she knows how to use herself in narrative ; 
that is, she is there all the time, very much a character, but com- 
pletely in line with other characters, and neither being a mouse 
nor taking any embarrassing limelight. She gives us the works, in 
every sense, packs the pages with detail of factory routine and 
argument and emotion; we get the boredom, the weariness, the 
goodwill and the eargerness about bonuses—everything. We are 
frequently very much amused, we are always in sympathy with 
these young people, we enjoy Lil and Gwen very thoroughly. We 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 310 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
February 27th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















ACROSS ant raise the price of corn? ” (Byron.) 
4- 
1. A distinguished kinsman of his re- 7. 12 amd 4 are capital in it. (9.) 
cently made a book of him. (11.) 8. It occurs between the waves. (6.) 
9. With a ball and a driver this might 13. Ruins panel. (Anag) (10.) 
be the start of golf. (7.) 14. He retards the progress of trans- 
10. Old bus in uniform. (7. portation. (9.) 
11. They kept women away from dress. 16. Tutored. (8.) 
(10.) 18. Picks up. (6.) 
12. It goes to the make-up of Paul 20. Doctor and sailor gamble in cloth. 
Dombey. (4.) (7.) 
14. No superstitious schoolboy would 21. Capricorn’s opposite number. (6.) 
climb it. (5.) 24. It’s dull to get the doctor by the 
15. Shorn pet (Anag.) (8.) ear. 


(s.) 
17. It’s used in cooking and makes Alice 25. Eastern tongue. (4.) 


nag. (8.) 

19. = gh a bit thin. (s5.) SOLUTION TO 

22. For it’s always " 

23. = to be confused with an Adamless CROSSWORD No. 308 
den. (6, 4.) lm, WT T T 

26. Rights associated with the under- SiclAlLiLloPisHielL 
ground movement. (7 ) 

27. It’s a bore, in some cases. (7.) 

28. Assistant master at a correspondence 
school? (11.) 





DOWN 


A most unoriginal person. (5.) 

A Frenchman is so independent  (7.) 
It helps to make one feel so done 
up. (10.) 

~ requires 12 to make it Edinburgh 
6.) 


- rr 


yw 


Some of these are face-saving devices. 
(8. 


> 


“For what were all these county 
patriots born? To » and vote, 


SOLUTION ON MARCH 2nd 


The winner of Crossword No. 308 is Miss W. B. MCINTOSH, 31, 
Mattock Lane, W. 5. 

















CANCER not hopelooo 


Statistics at the Christie Hospital have revealed that 
in every 100 cases of a common form of Cancer, where 
early treatment is given 80 are alive after 5 years, In 
cases of late treatment the number is 18. The moral is 
obvious—at the first sign of a lump, growth or tumour get 
medical advice. It may not be Cancer, but if it is there 
is a good chance that early treatment will be effective. 


Issued in the interests of humanity by 
The CHRISTIE HOSPITAL & HOLT RADIUM INSTITUTE 
MANCHESTER 20 
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alon’s 
SHOE a BOOT LACES 


FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 


WM. PATON LTD + JOHNSTONE -+ 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


SCOTLAND. 











a 


WARTS & 


Quite apart from an ever-present family of some 8,000 children, 
keeping “ open house” for any destitute child who may need care 
and protection calls for a long purse! 


Please help us to keep our doors widely open, as they have been 
for 79 years. 


10’- 


will feed one child for a week. 


(crossed), payable "' Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ should be 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


Cheques, etc. sent to 
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feel at the end that we have met some real pecple, unadorned and 
doing their stuff. Miss Murray Hill writes carelessly sometimes, 
but she is never false, and never strains for what she cannot do. 
This frank and easy book is at once informative and entertaining. 
The Sighing of the Heart comes from America. Its author, Miss 
Maritta Wolff, had a very great success with a first novel called 
Whistle Stop, which I have not read. This second book, about 
life in a tough sort of town in Middle West America in the year 
before the U.S.A. entered the -war, is packed with emotions— 
domestic, gangster and cabaret—of a tough kind, and prettied up 
with endless details of what people wear and eat, of “doing the 
dishes,” wrapping up Christmas presents, and “fixing drinks.” I 
found it heavy going and sloppy. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


The Australian Army at War, 1939-44. (H.M. Stationery Office. 9d.) 


Tuts short booklet is published for the Australian Army Staff and 
contains an impressive record of the services of the Australian army 
during the present war. No attempt is made to compete with the 
future Official History—one remembers how well done was the 
Australian Official History of the last War. In simple language there 
is set out a list of the many theatres of war where Australians have 
fought, with sufficient explanatory matter to enable the reader to 
picture the nature and extent of the Commonwealth’s military con- 
tribution. The part played by the Australians in Greece, the Near 
East and the Middle East is already well known; the booklet is 
therefore especially valuable for the light it throws on the Pacific 
campaign. There are useful sections on the organisation and equip- 
ment of the Australian Army. Here it is made abundantly clear 
that the man-power problem is an extremely critical one, and 
sufficient information is given to enable us to see the Austra‘ian 
achievement in its correct proportion. With a total population of 
seven millions, it can have been no easy task for the Commonwealth 
Government to decide the allotment of man-power to cach of its 
various commitments. Those commitments have just been in- 
creased in the South-West Pacific area, but this booklet leaves no 
doubt of the Australian Army’s ability to meet them. 

Dictionary of World Literature. Edited by Joseph T Shipley 

(Routledge. 35s.) 

Tuts scholarly compilation comes from the U.S.A. and seems to be 
something of a.pioneer work. It is described as a dictionary of 
world literature, but it is rather a dictionary of the terms used in 
literary criticism, including criticism of all the arts. But in the 
process of defining all the terms used in criticism it quotes so com- 
prehensively from world literature, occidental and oriental, that its 
title is justified. Indeed, this is a most useful reference book in 
which the reader can find explanations, amply illustrated by quota- 
tion from critical writings (American and European) of the terms 
in specialist use, such as semantics, surrealism, dadaism, symbolism, 
as well as the older, traditional expressions, and also informative 
articles on the different critical and national schools of aesthetical 
writings from Aristotle to the present day. 


Every Serviceman needs 


SMALL ARMS 
MANUAL 


By Brigadier Barlow, s.a.c. 


All you want to know in one volume 
Genera! Particulars 
Mechanism 

Stripping and Assembling 














of the weapons issued 

by the BRITISH, U.S.A., 
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Stoppages 
Immediate Action 
Ammunition, Etc. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


SHOULD a banker ,be compelled to disclose his customer's posi- 
tion? This important question is raised, directly or indirect!y, by 
Sir John Anderson’s decision to disclose to the French Govern- 
ment the assets held in this country by French citizens. To the 
London banking community, which rightly attaches great import- 
ance to the traditionaily confidential relations between banker and 
customer, the Treasury’s action has come as a shock. Information 
furnished by the-banks to the Government under war-time regu- 
lations concerning French assets held in London is being passed 
on without the customers’ consent. To this the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replies that reciprocal exchange of information with an 
Allied Power is desirable in the national interest and is fully justified 
in the context of present abnormal, conditions. 

From this official explanation it is a reasonable inference that the 
Gevernment has not created a precedent which would bede ill for 
the London money market’in more normal times. Before the war 
the sterling bill was a widely-used medium for settling international 
indebtedness, and it is to be hoped that the revenue from this in- 
visible export will be restored to a satisfactory figure after the war, 
A condition of such a recovery is not merely the freeing of over- 
seas trade and the foreign exchanges, but the maintenance of confi- 
dential relations between banker and customer. Co-operation 
through the reciprocal exchange of information will admittedly be 
essential in the post-war years, but for this purpose the disclosure 
of global figures of assets held by foreigners should be adequate, 
In any case it is hard to see how any effective check could be main- 
tained on assets held, not in bank accounts, but in safe deposits, 
What is not desirable is that one Government should be asked to 
act as a sort of financial Gestapo for another. 


C.P.R. DIVIDEND SURPRISE 

Ordinary stockholders in the Canadian Pacific Railway have been 
agreeably surprised this week by the raising of the dividend for 
1944 from 50 cents to 1.25 dollars a share. On the $25 shares this 
means that the rate has been raised to § per cent. In itself that is 
not a high raie of distribution, but it comes after a long period 
during which ordinary stockholders have had little or no return on 
their capital. Full figures for 1944 are not yet available, but it 
seems probable that when they appear they will show that some- 
thing over 2 dollars a share, or 8 per cent., was in fact earned last 
year. In adopting a more generous distribution policy the board 
ha: doubtless been influenced by the strong cash position, the fact 
that there are no major debt issues maturing before 1949 and that 
since 1939 a reduction in the company’s funded’ debt of no less 
than $126,000,000 has been accompanied by a fall in annual interest 
charges of $6,000,000. Quoted around $15}, C.P.R. $25 Common 
shares are still yielding roughly 9 p.c., a striking reflection of the 
prevailing lack of confidence in the company’s post-war outlook, 
I would not say that by comparison with the junior stocks of our 
own main line railways C.P.R. Common are undervalued. What I 
think will prove to:be the case is that ail these stocks are unduly 
depreciated to-day by the post-war uncertainties. 


WOOLWORTH RECOVERY 

One is always chary of recommending shares quoted at a very 
large premium over par, but even at to-day’s price of 74s. 6d. the 
5s- Ordinary units of F. W. Woolworth, the chain stores undertaking, 
look an attractive post-war proposition. For 1944 the dividend 
has been raised from 40 p.c. to 45 p.c., which means that the 
shares are yielding only a little over 3 p.c., but earnings have 
jumped from 58 p.c. to nearly 7o p.c. Moreover, Mr. W. L. 
Stephenson, the chairman, has taken the opportunity to point out 
that the nominal Ordinary capital is misleading in the sense that 
it does not reflect the full value of the assets employed in the 
business. From this one may reasonably infer that in the more 
spacious days which lie ahead the board will declare another 
capital bonus to straighten out this position. Meantime, earnings 
appear to have taken a turn for the better after their heavy decline 
during the 1940-43 period and the compsny’s liquid position 1s 
strong. Trading in the post-war years will obviously be limited 
only by the availability of supplies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND CO. 


MR. W. L. STEPHENSON’S STATEMENT 











Tue thirty-sixth annual ordinary general meeting of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, will be held at Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.. on Friday, February 23rd. 

The following is an extract from the statement of the chairman, 

Mr. W. L. Stephenson, circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31st, 1944: ; 
“ Dealing now with the results for the past year, the first thing to 
note with satisfaction is that some recovery was made in 1944 over the 
results of 1943. The increased profit over that year is £665,991, an 
improvement of 12.80 per cent. It is an indication that there has been 
a slight easing in supplies of some essential goods. We can accept this 
as a happy augury. We should, however, at the same ume realise we 
are a long way from complete recovery, and our present figure of 
{5,869,645 compared with the first full war year of £7,958,159 net profit 
provides a true picture, but we can be thankful that we have halted the 
downward trend. 

Last year when the earnings of the undertaking declined, you accepted 
a reduced dividend, thus preserving the general reserve of surplus to be 
carried forward. It is now proposed that a final dividend of Is. 9d. 
per unit shall be paid, making (with the interim of 6d.) a total dividend 
of 2s. 3d. per unit for the year 1944, as against 2s. for the previous year. 
This can be done without adversely affecting the carry-forward, which 
at £7,395,182 is increased by £162,342. 


TAXATION PROVISION 





The Board has also appropriated a substantial sum to the reserve for 
future taxation. The directors have not used the £300,000 provided 
last year against the liability for 1944 taxation, but in appropriating the 
sum of £3,059,802 for taxation to date, they have covered the full legal 


| liability to December 31st, 1944, in accordance with their usual practice. 





es 


They have set aside a further sum of £450,000 which, added to the 
{300,000 brought forward, gives a provision of £750,000 against future 
taxation shown separately on the balance sheet. 

The provision of the sum of £300,000 for future taxation in 1943 was 
included in the item sundry creditors, whereas this year it is shown as 
a separate entry. It may be interesting to note the effect of the annual 
write-off on buildings and fixtures. Since the close: 6f 1939, leasehold 
properties have been reduced in the books by the sum of £1,008,223; 
fixtures and fittings are carried at £585,101, less than in that year. 
This healthy condition, together with the building reserve, which will 
stand with the appropriation now recommended at £1,850,000, will 
enable the management to face the formidable task of post-war rehabilita- 
tion with confidence. 

Conservation of resources is a tradition of your company. The stock- 
holders have invariably, without, so far as I know, a single demur, 
agreed with our practice of building up the stability of the company. 
It may be noted that even in years of decreasing profits, no less than 
£924,065 has been added to the surplus since 1939, and a still greater 
sum to specific reserves. The present dividend ratio, based on the 
nominal ordinary unit price of §s., is misleading as it does not take 
into account the full value of the assets employed in the business. These 
are partly covered by the surplus and reserves carried forward, which 
now stand at a figure largely in excess of the ordinary stock. 


FuTURE TRENDS 

As to the future trend of trade, one guess is as good as another. A 
great deal depends on Government policy. There has been much said 
recently about the urgency of placing ourselves in a position to export 
eur manufactured goods just as soon as we could turn from war to 
peace. We shall be a debtor nation, and it is vitally necessary that we 
should build up credits as a basis for our import of produce and materials, 
I venture the humble opinion that these exports of manufactured articles 


= not eventuate if our home market is withheld, by restriction, from 


our manufacturers. Ability to produce goods of quality and price such 
as will win export markets for us will depend largely on gearing 
ourselves to wholesome production for home consumption. 

We shall all have to work hard and skilfully if we are to face 
competition, and I cannot see any better way of winning export trade 
than predicating it on our own home market. A manufacturer who ‘is 
machined up to do a good mass production job for this market is the 
one who can take on export business. This policy must result in more 
economic production and regularised employment with corresponding 
benefit to your company and the retail trade in general. 

Finally, I would express sincere appreciation of the loyalty and 
Support received during the past year from the staff, especially those of 
our people who have helped to carry on the company’s business in 
London and southern England so courageously and under such trying 
and, at times, dangerous conditions. 

The time is, I hope, not too far distant when we shall be able to 


| welcome back to the company those of our colleagues who are at present 


2 the Forces or on war work of more national importance than retail 
distribution. 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


neorporated by Royat Charter 1939.) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presiden‘—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairmen of the CouncitL—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P, 








The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Limcoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Secientifie Research, and 1 direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 























A Devon War Medallist 


Over £500,000 will be required 
after the war to build new Life- 
boats. Your contribution is more 
than ever needed. Send it today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary 
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27301 (20 LINES) 
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Head Office : | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL 2—LONDON (Chief Office): CORNHILL, E.C.3, 
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C' rest Ho te J ompgnoucn 


An Ashley Courtenay recomme ... ll 


“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” 











Onder the is Soreenes direction of Mrs. Eoi:nton Adams. 

A fully wut first-class. Hotel. with nearby Golt 

and iding *focntail Lounge. gee eather tennis 
courts Lift. Tel.: 

For @etails of” this and others rn personaliv 
recommended wst write: ASHLEY COURTE ENAY 
o “ The Spectator. 99, Gower Street, W.C.1. 
PERSONAL 
A GREAI1 SAVING.—OVERCOATs, suits, costumes 

turned EQUAL TO NEW trom 70/-, List FREE,— 

WaLker’s ScrENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 


Fur Crusade leaflets which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poukry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods. Major C. 
VAN ver Byt, Wappenham. Towcester. 

ERMALINE 
A delicious and digestible Bread 


Ask your Baker. ek 
|] URNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
mended in two weeks. 


Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. —Beit InvistsLe MENDERS, LpD., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4, (Five doors from Ludgate Circus). 
YAMP OF DEATH.—Full story of the notorious 
y German concentration camp in Oswiecim, recently 
taken by the Russian armies. Price 34.—Liserty Pustica- 
tions. Address: BCM/Liberty, London. 
YANCER SUFFERER (59744). —Printer (51), unable 
to work this year past, with invalid daughter. Needs 
nourishment and care at . Income after paying rent, 
29/- for 3. Please help this poor patient. Cash, jewellery 
or linen 7 EL received. —NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer RELIEF, Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
‘OSTOMERS. OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to ve ~- Heat & 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned - 
] ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in ae 
first lesson to S. R. Durron, 92, Great Russell St C.1. 
NINANCE.—REeEGIonaL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
1 "New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 
ANDBAGS repaired by experi craftsmen. 14-day 
| service. Post or —REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. (Dept. S.). 


AVE YOU ‘A LITERARY BENT” ?—Develop u 
profitably through ~~ y tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JoURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 
age of leading newspaper proprictors. Training in 
—e- Short Stories. Article Writing, Poet Radio 
ys, Eng. Literature. Each’ course now 0 ered at 
REDUCE FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write for free advice and Book to Prospectus Dept.. L.S.J. 
57. Gordon Square London. W.C.1. Mus. 4574 
OLIDAYS.—POLYTECHNIC PROGRAMME, 34. 
I Offers accommodation at over 300 hotels. Write or 
call, P.T.A., 309b, Regent Street, W.1. BOOK NOW. 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL.—Special Course for under- 
graduates, from 4th to _ April.—Apply to the 
Secretary, 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3139, 


OIN THE CLOCHE qm. —Profit by the pooled 
J experience of thousands of successful Cloche Guild 
gardeners. 1s. for a year’s membership brings you 
Gardening Information month-by-month, advice and 
service worth many times your outlay. Write to-day to 
Secretary, Chase Cloche Guild, 33 The yy Chertsey. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is. 3d. carbon 
4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—MiIss pot Tt (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh- on-Sea, Essex. 
N UONOMARK. —Permanent London Address. Letters 
| redirected, 5s. 0.a.—Write RM- MONO 23, W.C.1. 
N: .W. HANTS.—For Sale, with I 
Georgian Country Residence ; 4 Rec., 11 Beds., E.L., 
etc., Stables, Outbuildings, Grounds and Paddock. Approx. 
6t acres, "£6,000 Freehold.—ALLAN Hersert & SON, 
arket aN Andover. 
‘},HE HIKING smoker rests awhile, 
And cultivates the TOM LONG Smile. 
\ es EEDS direct from a Scottish Mill, from 9/- and 
2 coupons ger yen yard. Patterns from DsNHOLM 
Tweens, Hawick, 
\ ’ ANTED.—Books Yr Maps dealing with Central 
and South America, the Caribbean and Polynesia. 
Send lists in duplicate.—THOMSON, 11, Hillview Gardens, 
North Harrow, Middlesex. 
w"t TCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our of 
Order. Top op prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer 7 aaa AY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manches 


\ THERE'S: THAT ALBERT ?—Do find it and 
send it with any other watch chains or hte 
=e silver to the Appeat Secretary, GUY’S HOSPT 


E.1 
\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


Son Ltp., 








EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 


] RAWINGS AND WATER COLOURS of the 
ENGL — SCHOOL now on view at Hgaw’s, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
YE RTRUDE. PEPPERCORN. —Wigmore 
¥ Feb. 17th, at 3. Works by Beethoven, "Schubert 
Chopin. Tickets 7 16, 5/-, 2/6, at ll and Agen 


HEALTH EDUCATION JOURNAL 


Contents of current issue : 
Our Dental Health 
The Problem of Poverty and ‘Slum Housing 
Man’s Only Serious Competitors 
Obituary : Dr. William Temple 
The Doctrine of Development in Child Care 
Sleep and Relaxation 
Animal Parasites 
The Security of the Child 
Sex Education and Social Biology 
Film Notes Book Reviews 


Published Quarterly : Price (post free) !/7 
per copy ; 6/- per annum ; from 
The Medical Adviser and Secretary, 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 


Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. I. 














. ~se. 
AS sn oe nisbs 8 IAC KS is) 





“eee “a “semen 
are symbolised in this XIII] Century Memorial. 


Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone, £65. 
Carriage Paid and erected in any Churchyard 
in England or Wales. 

[\lustrated Booklet 6d Book of Inscriptions 8d 
G. MAILE & SON, LTD., 

367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
for fixed periods received. 








EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PREFABRICATED 
HOUSES 


“DEVASTATION & 
RECONSTRUCTION” 


Under the auspices of the French Ministry 
of Information. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
66, Portiand Place, London, W.1. 


Open 10 a.m. - 6 p.m. (Sundays excepted) 
February 15th - - - March 15th, 1945. 


Admission Free. 


10-5 
ecent Pictures 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 
4 
(An Architect’s Ig 


Sats., 10-1. Dop Procter, R.A., 
and Oiver Hitt, Landscapes. 
Exhibition.) 
P= TER JONES GALLERY.—February 12th to March 

10th. Paintings and Drawings by Ayrton, Colquhoun, 
Craxton, Freud, Minton, Oeltze, Mary Potter. Topolski 
First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1 


QOVIET GRAPHIC ART E ae ~ —Roya: 
s Academy Piccadilly, W.1. 0-6 Sun. 26 
Admission 6d. Forces free 


S ieee LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134, New Bond Sr 

W.1 (First Floor). RECENT PAINTINGS B 
L. S. Ww Opening day, February 12. Daily, 
10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 


"J.ORCH THEATRE CLUB, 37, Wilton Place, Knights. 
bridge. SLO. 4424. “ LONE WHITE SAIL,” from 
KATAEV’S famous novel. Daily at 5.45 and 8.15 p.m 


—————__ 





APPOINTMENTS 


SSISTANT LIBRARIAN REQUIRED. — 
scale, £250-£15-£400. Initial salary dependent on 
experience. University degree and library qualifications 
essential. Apply before March 15 to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Society of Medicine, 1, Wimpole Street, London, W.], 
\ ARKS & SPENCER LTD., Research Department, 
pt London, requires a man or woman with a Rood 
educational background, as a reader of Comme 
Industrial and Technical Journals and National Press for 
extraction of information of interest. Knowledge of 
economics an advantage. The position is Progressive, a. 
opportunities for advancement. Suitable position .y C 
disabled ex-Serviceman. Commencing salary: £350 
£500 p.a., according to qualifications. Applications, 
stating age, training and experience, should be made in 
writing to: F.C.R., 82 Baker Street, London, W.1, 


YEADING EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


’ ee 

REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY, Leader of Girly 
activities in Community Centre on large housing estate, 
Person appointed will be primarily Girls’ Leader, but will 
also share in the general running of the Centre. Salary: 
£209-£13-£248, according to qualifications and experience, 
plus war bonus at present £40 6s. per annum. Women 
aged 18-41 years must obtain permission from the 
of Labour before applying for the post. Application forms 
may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Education Office, F. V. MERRIMAN, 
Blagrave Street, Reading. Chief Education Officer, 

YENIOR Shorthand-typist required, with good know. 
h ledge of French. Also Junior Shorthand- 
Permanent posts. Write, giving full particulars ia 
experience and salary required.—Box 193. 





LECTURES 
T= Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 


Technique, 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 
CHING, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1. 





Saturdays at 2.45. Feb. 17: “Tone Quality : Facts and 
Fallacies.” Feb. 24: “ Tone Quality : Practical Considera- 
tions.’ The Series also available in printed form. Mast 
Crass, Sats., 4.30. No more vacancies this term. 
EDUCATIONAL 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE. — 
SCHOLARSHIP AND ENTRANCE Tests. Dates of tests 


advanced to April 30-May 3, 1945. 
be returned by March 24. 
| Beer st we SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1945, 
£100-£30 p.a.— Apply to the HEADMASTER. 
YIRKBECK COLLEGE 
) (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Autumn Term begins on 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24TH. 

Applications for admission from men and women who 
desire to read as part-time Internal Students of the University 
for degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Science, or for the 
Diplomas in Geography and Psychology, should be 
ee to: 

E CLERK, BIRKBECK COLLEGE, E.C4 
I smnaapbens SCHOOL, Blandford, Dorset. Music 
Scholarship, value £40. For particulars, apply 
HEADMASTER’S SECRETARY. 


Application forms te 


for Lond. Matric., Spec, Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
B. Com., LL.B B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 





OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal =f 


instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker; M.A., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. on | 
gf A CASITA” POSTAL fee £0 6s our. Unique : 
personal. nclusive fee 6s. syllabus — 
and particulars apply Box No. 164. ’ 
4 bes - QUEEN’S ee COLLEGE (through 
bombing) now at 3, Collingham Gardens, S.W5. 
Fro. 7416. 
TJNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
/J founded 1887, prepares students for London 
pan a Matriculation. Intermediate and 
also for Certificates ( 
Cambridge Northern Univ., and others), Pre- 
Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an 
Trust not primarily conducted as a —_ making concern. 
Highly qualified resident tutors, Low fees: 














Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus post 
free from ReEGistraR, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 





Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., 
id published by Tur Spectator, Lro., 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


1896. Printed 
No. 99 Gower St 


Post Office, Dec. 23, 
at their offices, 


n Great Britain by St. Crements Press, 


Lrp.. 


London, W.C.1.—Friday, February 16, 1945. 
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